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Ir the dim and partial atmostphere through which remote events 
and the characters of ancient men must of necessity be viewed, had 
nothing to counterbalance its disadvantages, the task of the historian 
—the endeavour to separate the true from the false, would, indeed, 
be thankless, and even destitute of utility. Happily, however, to 
borrow a metaphor from things of sense, the mental telescope through 
which we examine the deeds of former ages, if it does not present 
to our view each particular point of the prospect with greater dis- 
tinctness, yet wr 8 increases our range, and brings much within our 
notice which our eye could not otherwise have embraced. At the 
distance of a few hundred years a child may sometimes decide with 
readiness and truth, upon a question which agitated all Europe, and 
on which the wisest minds and the most powerful intellects of the 
age in which it was mooted, wasted ua ate in useless controversy. 

Such reflections are especially apt to present themselves, as often 
as our attention is directed to the religious disputes of the middle 
ages. Wecan understand and admire the ambitious and finessing 
policy of the Church of Rome, and the art with which she by degrees 
grafted herself into the very essence of each European court; but it 
is melancholy to observe minds of the very first order exhaustin 
their energies in the mazes of theroetic theology, and displaying sil, 
activity, and talent, which would have adorned any age, without in the 
slightest degree civilizing that in which they flourished. 

But though we may mourn over talents misapplied, there are still 
few pursuits more interesting than to contemplate the intellectual 
fencing of these spiritual gladiators; nor is it useless to trace the 
effect of sincerity and the natural dignity of a mens conscia recti in 
securing for their possessors reverence and submission from the greatest 
potentates in their own times, and the universal esteem and admira- 
tion of succeeding eras. 
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In these scholastic combats, the latter end of the eleventh and the 
commencement of the twelfth century was peculiarly prolific. Lan- 
franc, a Milanese monk, and Primate of England, a man celebrated 
for his learning and gentleness, attacked the doctrines of Berenger 
with unwonted acrimony. Anselm engaged in controversy with the 
subtle and eloquent Roscellinus, while St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, was confronted as the champion of the church, against nume- 
rous adversaries ; among the most celebrated of whom are found the 
names of Abelard, Gillabut de la Porre, Arnold of Brescia, and 
Petude Bruys. Upon some of these controversies there will be 
occasion to animadvert, as they successively present themselves; but 
in the mean time a short sketch of the principal events in the life of 
St. Bernard may not be misplaced. 

The youthful Bernard appears, from the testimony of his biogra- 
phers, to have been peculiarly happy in his domestic relations. His 
father, Jecelin, or according to Du Pin, Jeschelin, was lord of the 
village of Fontaine in Burgundy ; and if there were no peculiar marks 
of excellence in his character, at all events he appears to have been an 
inoffensive man, and an indulgent father. But Alethe, his mother, 
was a woman of no ordinary stamp, and was imbued with religious 
impressions almost amounting to enthusiasm. Six sons and one 
daughter testified by their useful and well-ordered lives her tender 
care and affection. But it was upon the third of these—the future 
abbot—that they were’ more peculiarly lavished. Even before his 
birth a dream-vision assured his mother that it was no ordinary being 
that she was about to usher into the world. The notion of becom- 
ing the mother of a “ catellum totum candidum in dorso subrufrum 
et latrantem,” (for such the dream predicated,) appeared, to say the 
least of it, a dubious blessing! The venerable adviser, however, to 
whom Alethe applied for consolation, ingeniously asserted “ that the 
dream was a happy one; for the whelp which was to be born, should 
watch over the house of God, and should bark furiously against the 
enemies of the faith.” 

The reassured Alethe, satisfied with this prophecy, conceived the 
greatest affection for her yet unborn babe, and inwardly determined 
to spare no pains to verify the flattering prediction. To this end she 
sent the young Bernard to be educated at Chatillon, where the boy 
speedily gave promise of the excellence to which he subsequently 
attained. Quickly outstripping his companions in the literature of 
the age, he spent that leisure time which his comrades consumed in 
idleness or mischief, in quiet meditation or religious exercises. As 
might be expected, this course of life in a mere child did not improve 
his health; and we accordingly find the youthful saint before long 
stretched upon the bed of sickness. Being in great pain, a little girl 
was sent to his bedside to amuse him in singing; but Bernard 
perceiving that her songs were of a light and worldly natire, sternly 
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and with great marks of indignation, drove her away. The excite- 
ment consequent upon this action, adds the superstitious biographer 
who records the anecdote, overcame the disease, and Bernard rose from 
his bed free from pain. 

Alethe died when St. Bernard was still a youth; but he was old 
enough to appreciate her excellence and his loss; and the remem- 
brance of her parting wishes were of use to him subsequently, in 
determining him to retire from the world. From his mother’s death, 
indeed, he began seriously to entertain this design, and to search 
about for the most suitable spot, whither to retire and dedicate 
himself to the service of God. The monastery of the Cistertians 
appeared to present peculiar advantages to one so desirous of morti- 
fying the flesh, from its extreme poverty and the peculiar austerity 
of its regulations. Two hours after midnight, the unhappy Benedic- 
tines were aroused to vigils,—at daybreak matins were performed. 
while the intervening time was consumed in pious meditations or holy 
discourse. Neither did the stated occupations of the day belie the 
promise of its commencement, but consisted of alternate periods of 
devotion and manual labour. 

The friends and relations of our youthful recluse in vain combated 
his design. The image of his sainted mother continually appeared 
to his excited imagination, urging him on to the sacrifice. The same 
appearance was seen also by several of his brothers, who in conse- 
quence not only desisted from their opposition, but even agreed to 
follow him to his retreat. Guido alone, the eldest, who was married, 
and had a large family, hesitated to take so vigorous a step, without the 
concurrence of his wife, who stoutly opposed a measure which would 
separate her from her husband. Bernard, enraged at her opposition, 
prophecied her speedy illness in the event of her non-compliance. 
Her husband, whose eagerness to escape from the matrimonial yoke 
is somewhat amusing, determined upon the desperate measure of 
resigning all his property and working for his bread, in order to try 
the subduing effect of hardship and poverty. As might be expected, 
the unfortunate lady, unvsed to such privations, fulfilled the predic- 
tions of her stern brother-in-law, and fell ill. Upon this she gave up 
the useless struggle, and retired into a religious house. 

It was in the year 1113 that Bernard, at the age of two-and-twenty, 
submitted himself cheerfully, and even with eagerness, to the severe 
rule of St. Benedict. He took with him more than thirty of his 
companions, who emulated his zeal if they could not share all his 
privations. And although it was doubtless his design in thus enrol- 
ling himself among an order known only at that time for its poverty 
and ascetic rigour, to separate himself for ever from the world, it wi 
be seen thatjthe Divine will was that the name of St. Bernard should 
be bruited in courts and palaces, and that his dictum. should be 
decisive in questions of the greatest moment. 
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In the monastery of Citraux, Bernard remained for three years, 
and many are the miracles and wonders said to have been performed 
by him even at this early period. These, however, it would be 
tiresome to enumerate ; but the account of the conversion of his only 
sister appears too curious and characteristic to be omitted. Hombe- 
line, for such was her name, determined shortly after her marriage, 
upon paying her brother a visit in his retirement, probably with a 
lurking hope of exciting in his mind, regret, if not envy, at the sight 
of the splendour of her fortunes. With this view she arrayed herself 
in her most costly attire, and with a great crowd of attendants, pre- 
sented herself at {the door of the monastery. Bernard, who often 
appears to have allowed his zeal to outrun his amiability, on being 
told of the manner of her arrival, did not content himself with 
refusing to ‘see her, but broke out into curses against her vanity and 
luxuriousness. Hombeline, overwhelmed with confusion, burst into 
tears, and touchingly exclaimed, ‘ although I am a sinner, for such 
Christ died! Because I am a sinner, on that account, the more I 
require the counsel and conversation of good men. If my brother in 
truth despises my body, let not the servant of God despise my soul! _ 
Let him come and give me his commands. Whatever he bids me, 
that I am prepared to do.” Relying on this promise, her brother 
gave way and went out to her; and finding he could not prevail on 
her to abandon her husband, contented himself with interdicting the 
pomps and vanities of the world, and particularly that of dress, to 
which the lady seems to have been peculiarly given. In the self- 
denying course thus prescribed to her, Hombeline persisted during 
the remainder of the life of her husband, and after that event retired 
to the nunnery of Juilly. 

Clairval, the scene of St. Bernard’s future ministrations, was for- 
merly known by the less auspicious name of Vallis Absinthialis 
(Valley of Wormwood). Here, during the space of fifteen years from 
his abbotical ordination, ‘ the Last of the Fathers,” as he is empha- 
tically called, devoted his energies to the reformation of abusesin the 
church, and the performance of his active duties as a monk. His 
ascetic severities, however, soon reduced him to such a state of emacia- 
tion and debility, as almost totally to unfit him for his position. 
Made sensible from this warning of the sinfulness of such extreme 
mortifications, he from that time somewhat relaxed from the severity 
of the discipline to which he formerly subjected himself. 

The name and reputation of St. Bernard was by this time widely 
spread; but the boldness which he displayed in expostulating with 
prelates of the highest rank, when he perceived anything in their 
conduct which he deemed inconsistent with their position, was by no 
means acceptable in the eyes of the papal see. That power, ever 
jealous at the appearance of over-righteousness in any of its children, 
directed its chancellor, Heimerich to convey to the energetic abbot a 
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friendly hint that such interference in extrinsic matters, did not,become 
his position asa monk. Bernard, whose ardent zeal could ill brook 
interference, and who, it is probable, had he lived a few centuries 
later, would have been equal to the position of even Luther himself, 
justified his conduct with considerable spirit, though with that defer- 
ence to the court of Rome, which his opinion of the divine origin of 
papal authority required. But at this time he was diverted from 
rebuking the irregularities of the dignitaries of the church, and thereby, 
as he conceived, watching over her true interests, by a controversy in 
which he engaged, in a quarter which touched him more nearly as a 
monk and the superior of an order. 

“Peter the Venerable, as he is usually called, the well-known 
Abbot of Cluni, was a man who united many of Bernard’s own vir- 
tues to the additional merit of a gentle spirit and mild demeanour. 
Such a man, however estimable, was not well fitted to coerce the 
luxury for which the Cluniac monks began by this time to be espe- 
cially distinguished. St. Bernard, while he mercilessly reproved the 
worldliness and luxury of distant orders, was not likely to abstain 
from animadverting upon the indecorous splendour of a monastery 
which had ever affected a bitter rivalry to his own. His strictures, 
accordingly, enforced with the additional sting of truth, so aggrieved 
the Cluniac brethren, that one of their abbots charged Bernard with 
having maliciously slandered their order. This remonstrance gave 
occasion to his. celebrated ‘“‘ Apologia ad Guilielmum abbatem,” in 
which he chastised the vanity and extravagance of the monks of Cluni, 
with all the severity of his powerful pen. Notwithstanding however 
this unfortunate rivalry between their two orders, Peter the Vener- 
able, with a candour and moderation which does him infinite honour, 
not only continued upon friendly terms with the Abbot of Clairval, 
but even professed the greatest admiration for his character and 
virtues. 

But the time was now come when it became the fortune of Ber- 
nard to play a more important part on the stage of Europe, than 
exposing the mal doings of monks, or the peccadilloes of bishops. 
Upon the death of Pope Honorius II., which occurred in the year 
1130, a dispute arose with respect to the succession, Sixteen of the 
cardinals instantly elected Gregory, cardinal of St Angelo, afterwards 
called Innocent II.; while the remaining thirty nominated Peter of 
Leon, under the name of Anacletus. This latter pretender, who was 
of Jewish descent, and whose private character was not irreproach- 
able, carried with him almost the whole of Italy, from his immense 
wealth and extensive influence. The contemporary historians of the 
time, with scarcely an exception, espouse the cause of Innocent II., 
although the relative number of votes, and the more exact observa- 
tion of forms in his rival’s election, would lead a modern to give the 
preference to Anacletus. 
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Innocent, driven from his Italian dominions, sought a refuge in 
France ; but Lewis, unwilling to decide precipitously upon so im- 
portant a question, summoned a convocation .of his prelates a‘ 
Etampes, whither the Abbot Bernard received a special invitation t 
attend. 

We would not insinuate that the circumstance of Anacletus having 
formerly been a monk of Cluni, had any share in inducing Bernard 
to take the decided part he did upon this occasion. It is more chari- 
table, and perhaps as probable, to assume that he was actuated by a 
dislike to the private character of Peter, and also from the circum- 
stance of his Jewish descent. However this may be, certain it is, 
that he espoused the cause of Innocent with the greatest zeal; and 
his activity, eloquence, and enthusiasm, increased every day that pope’s 
partisans. St. Bernard, fully conscious of the danger he ran if the 
cause he advocated were unsuccessful, commenced his journey to 
Etampes, as he afterwards confessed, with no small trepidation. 
When, however, upon his arrival, the French king and all his bishops 
referred the matter to his decision, he pleaded the cause of Innocent 
with such fervour that from that instant the whole of France favoured 
his pretensions. From Etampes St. Bernard conducted his adopted 
superior to Chartres, where Henry of England had convened 
council for a similar purpose. There, however, the bishops espoused 
the cause of Anacletus, and Henry himself remained for a time 
obdurate to the entreaties of Bernard, but at length gave way, upon 
the eager monk exclaiming,—‘‘ What dost thou fear?—the sin of 
obeying Innocent? Do thou make thy peace with God for thy 
other sins,—this one I will take upon my own shoulders.” 

Nor were these the only instances in which the abbot of Clairval 
successfully interposed his mediation between crowned heads. In the 
interview which Innocent afterwards had with Lothaire, Emperor of 
Germany, that prince, though he acknowledged him as Pope, vehemently 
insisted upon the restitution of the investitures, which the papal see had 
with great trouble and danger wrested from his predecessor. Bernard, 
to whom it was equally agreeable to reprove an emperor as to rebuke 
the meanest peasant, took upon himself to determine this dispute ; 
and forthwith reproached Lothaire for his impiety, with such bitter- 
ness and severity of language, that that emperor, totally abashed, 
withdrew his claim. The grateful Pope, after seeing his power es- 
tablished principally through Bernard’s exertions, throughout France, 
Germany, and England, thought he could not reward the abbot in a 
more suitable manner than by honouring him with a visit at his be- 
loved monastery. Upon his arrival at Clairval, he was met, exult- 
ingly relates an eulogist and biographer of St. Bernard, not by monks 
adorned with purple and jewels, nor by begilded priests, but by 
meek and humble devotees, bearing aloft a rude cross of stone. He 
was received, not with the thunder of noisy trumpets, but with a - 
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suppressed murmuring of prayer. It is stated that the Pope and his 
attendant bishops could not refrain from tears at the sight of this 
solemn and careworn band, at a time of such general rejoicing, slowly 
marching before them with their eyes bent incuriously upon the 
round. . 

. It would be foreign to the design of this brief biographical sketch 
of Bernard, to pursue him through the various journeys in which he 
was engaged during the following few years. These were principally 
undertaken in behalf of Innocent, and merely present him to our 
notice under the character of an animated and successful pleader for 
that pontiff. But though by the abbot’s exertions, the cause which 
he advocated was every day gaining strength in the various courts of 
Europe, Peter of Leon still continued the struggle, and with such 
local success, that Innocent and those cardinals A favoured his pre- 
tensions, besought St. Bernard, whose influence was universally 
acknowledged, and who was treated both by friends and enemies 
with adeference which would have intoxicated a more ambitious man, 
to repair once more to Rome, and reanimate their tottering cause. 
This invitation, or rather command, Bernard, although he is repre- 
sented as being extremely indisposed to quit his quiet retreat at 
Clairval for the turmoil and excitement of the papal capital, did not 
think proper to disobey; and the year 1140 accordingly found him 
supporting the cause of Pope Innocent at Rome, with his accustomed 
success. 

About this period, Roger, King of Sicily, willing to effect a 
division in favour of Anacletus, to whose interest he was strongl 
attached, and being defeated in an attempt to support him by the force 
of arms, endeavoured by a plausible assumption of candour to entrap 
the unsuspecting abbot. Pretending a great desireto be more rightly 
informed as to the relative merits of the two pretenders to the pa 
chair, he requested that the one should depute Bernard and the other 
the cardinal Pietro of Pisa to plead before him the cause of their 
respective masters. This proposal he made in the hope that Pietro, 
who we well know for his skill in dialectics, and for his profound 
knowledge in ecclesiastical jurisprudence, would utterly confound 
and put to shame his clever, but unpractised opponent. 

This scheme, however plausible, signally failed of success; for the 
abbot, so far from being worsted in this encounter, so won upon his 
destined vanquisher by his reasoning and arguments, that the cardinal 
(partly, in all probability, convinced by attractive offers from Pope 
Innocent) came over to his side, and publicly renounced the declining 
cause of the anti-pope. The wily churchman selected, as it hap- 
pened, a fortunate moment for his defection, for the death of Ana- 
cletus, who had for some time been gradually sinking, shortly after- 
wards occurred. His death is related by the author of a life of St. 
Bernard, to whom reference has already been made, with a degree of 
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censoriousness and unchristian rancour that is strongly characteristic 
of the times. “The destroying angel,’—such is his language,— 
“coming to the house of Peter of Leon, found not upon the lintel 
the averting blood of the Lamb. He smote therefore that wretched 
man; who indeed for the space of two years nevertheless had oppor- 
tunity}for repenting! but he abused the patience of God, and died in 
his sin without hope.” ? 

With Anacletus expired all opposition to Innocent’s quiet enjoy- 
ment of the papal chair; for his destined successor, sensible of the 
hopelessness of his cause, made a virtue of necessity, and peaceably 
resigned his pretensions. The wearied St. Bernard having had the 
satisfaction of seeing the long-contested tiara securely placed upon 
the brow of Innocent, did not linger at Rome to enjoy the 
honours everywhere pressed upon him, but hurried back to Burgundy 
and the company of his beloved monks. 

It was in this same year, 1140, that one of the most celebrated of 
the polemic controversies, to which allusion has been already made, 
was brought to a conclusion. Every one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with English literature, must be perfectly familiar with 
the name of Abelard, but they would, in all probability, recognize 
him as the hero of an unfortunate love-tale, rather than as a philoso- 
phic casuist. For Pope’s beautiful letters, though they may express 
the elegance and imaginative character of the penitent monk, do not 
paint him to our fancy the ingenious theorizer and profound thinker 
which he really was; and it is necessary to have recourse to the con- 
temporary accounts of the age before we can realize the strength and 
vigour of his intellectual character. 

Peter Abelard was a nativé of the little village of Le Palais, near 
Mantes; his father, Berengarius, although a soldier, was not untinc- 
tured with a taste for literature, and the young Abelard found no 
dissuasion from him, when he resolved to eschew the military garb for 
the doctor’s gown. William of Champeaux, a Parisian professor of 
some eminence, instructed him in the first rudiments of logic and 
dialectics ; and, as is often the case, became the bitter opponent of 
his too successful pupil, when he established a rival school at St. 
Genevieve. It was here, while he was filling his own lecture-room 
at the expense of his quondam preceptor, that Abelard became the 
tutor of the unfortunate Eldise, niece to Jubbert, a canon of Paris. 
Theirs is not the only instance in which, in a similar position, 
Minerva has been gradually neglected for Venus; and Abelard soon 
lost the authority of the teacher in the submission of the lover. He 
himself, in a letter to a friend, tells us that “ under the pretence of 
learning we learnt only to love! We opened indeed our books, but 
love, not the lesson, became the burthen of the discourse.” <A pri- 
vate marriage with his fair pupil was the termination of Abelard’s 
tuition, and they fled from Paris to avoid the wrath of her uncle. 
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He however proved so vindictive in his resentment, that they both 
agreed to embrace a monastic life. Abelard, accordingly, professed 
at St. Denys, and Eloisa at Argentevil. 

There were at this time two distinct parties among the doctors of 
the Romish church. The one, at whose head was Bernard of 
Clairvaux, known by the name of Realists, cherished a mystical 
reverence for the church system as it then existed, and shrank with 
horror from innovating speculations; while the other, designated 
Nominalists, consisted of bolder spirits, and were desirous of uphold- 
ing the church’s dogmas, only so far as they were consonant to the 
light of human reason. 

Among this latter party, Abelard, young, enthusiastic, and deeply 
imbued with the learning of the heathen philosophers, eagerly threw 
himself, and became at once from his transcendent talents their oracle, 
and the abomination of the more orthodox in the church, who indeed 
viewed the application of philosophy to religion with still greater 
prejudice, from the remembrance, not yet effaced, of the heresies of 
Berenger upon Transubstantiation, and of Roscerinus, (who if not 
the founder was the chief ornament of the Dialecticians), as regarded 
the Trinity. 

Abelard, in endeavouring to prove the truth of the Scriptures by 
means of logic and human reasoning, adopted a course which secured 
him the suffrages of the young and ardent in the church, who accord- 
ingly embraced with avidity and in large numbers his bold and 
original positions. 

He was no friend to the substitution of enthusiastic faith for 
diligent inquiry and impartial conviction. A strict investigation, he 
argued, into the nature of the Divine, -although a knowledge human 
in its origin, and therefore not meritorious, was still not unprofitable 
in its results; for the more the mind was cultivated and refined by 
philosophy before conversion, the higher degree of excellence in 
divine knowledge it would subsequently be capable of obtaining. 
But though he thus called in the aid of philosophy and logic to estab- 
lish the Christian religion upon a reasonable and intelligent basis, he’ 
was fully conscious of the incapability of conviction alone to satisfy the 
cravings of men’s minds after the perception of divine truth ; and he 
judiciously acknowledged a distinction between the credere et intel- 
ligere, which were, according to his system, attainable in this 
mundane state, and the cognoscere, which was reserved for a future 
and more perfect existence. 

Abelard’s investigation into the nature of the Trinity led him into 
expressions which his rivals in theology reviled as dangerous heresies, 
and which later critics have designated as the rankest socinianism, 
He distinguished the persons of the Trinity, according to Alexander 
Natalis, from whom Milner borrows his statement, in this manner,— 


** that God the Father was Full Power, the Sona Certain Power, the 
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Holy Spirit No Power—the Son was to the Father as a certain power 
to power, as a species to genus, as materlatum to materia, as man 
to animal, as a brazen seal to brass.” 

This explanation (if such it may be termed!) Abelard, anxious as 
he was to demonstrate that the doctrine of the Trinity was a truth that 
might be elaborated by the efforts of human genius, endeavoured to 
yk a from the writings of the ancient philosophers; and it was 
especially from Plato and his followers that he attempted to evolve 
the germ of this article of faith. 

Had Abelard been able to pursue to its logical conclusion his 
fundamental position of the divine illumination of some of the heathen 
writers, Neander pronounces that he would have been compelled to 
deviate from the Catholic doctrines, and would have arrived at the 
conclusions afterwards held by Zuinglius and Ecolampadius. In this, 
hofvever, the time was not yet ripe, and he only succeeded in exciting 
“eH indignation of his fellow Errorists, without arriving at the truth 

uimself, 

But if the opinions of Abelard in points of doctrinal tendency were 
not more correct than those of the other theologians of the day, he 
perceived and reprobated with honest zeal the practical evils of the 
system as it then existed. Like St. Bernard, he bitterly inveighs 
against the sensuality and worldliness of the clergy, and endeavours 
to pique them into decency, by presenting the example of his favour- 
ite heathen philosophers, Against indulgencies too, and the practice 
of besieging the deathbed for donations to the church or testamentary 
bequests, Abelard was fierce in hisindignation. Neither was he more 
merciful (a salient contrast in this respect to the superstitious Ber- 
nard !) in his ridicule of the pretended miracle-mongers of his time,— 
not that he denied their former existence, but he considered that the 
requisite degree of faith for their manifestation was no longer to be 
found among mankind. 

The first persecution against Abelard arose from the private jea- 
lousy of two professors of Rheims, Alberic and Loiulf, who persuaded 
Conon, the papal legate, to summon him before the synod of Soissons 
in the year 1121. He was here charged with tritheism ; and having 
by the advice of the amiable Godfrey, Bishop of Chartres, who per- 
ceived the spirit in which the proceedings were instituted, burnt his 
book with his own hand, he was, after a short confinement, set at 
liberty. He was not however long suffered to remain at peace, but 
driven out of his monastery of St. Denys, betook himself to Provence, 
where, in a retired spot, he built a little chapel, and devoted himself 
to an eremitic life. His numerous scholars however, who idolized 
their persecuted teacher, followed him in crowds to his retreat—built 
little cells round his Hermitage—and erected a church for him in the 
vicinity, on which Abelard, touched by their considerate kindness, 
bestowed the name of Paraclete. 
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His adversaries, ever watchful for the slightest error, cavilled at 
this appellation, pretending it was monstrous to dedicate a church to 
the Holy Ghost alone ! | , 

In the year 1128, Abelard, apprehending some fresh attack, 
accepted the abbey of St. Gildas in Bretagne, and bestowed the church 
of Paraclete and its dependencies, upon Eldise, an appointment sub- 
sequently confirmed by the diocesan bishop. 

William of Thierry, an intimate friend of St. Bernard, was the 
first to realise these fears; for that abbot appears to have become 
suddenly awakened to the iniquity of allowing the heterodox tenets 
of the new theologian to remain unrefuted. Stung with this convic- 
tion, but conscious that he himself was inadequate to the task, he 
addressed an animated appeal to St. Bernard, conjuring him to exert 
himself in the cause of the “ faith of our common hope, now griev- 
ously corrupted,” and subjoining thirteen articles deduced from 
Abelard’s divinity, which he considered to be inimical to true 
religion. At the close of his expostulatory letter, he complains of 
the extraordinary titles of some of that philosopher’s opuscula, such 
as ** The Yea and the No,” “ Know Thyself,” &c.; the doctrines of 
which he was grievously afraid were as monstrous as the titles were 
singular. 

Bernard, who to do him justice appears in this instance to have 
entered the lists with all imaginable reluctance, and an honestly- 
confessed dread of his rival’s superior logic, thought himself obliged 
upon this appeal, and on Abelard’s indignant rejection of his expos- 
tulations privately tendered, to accuse him publicly of having fallen 
into the heresies of Arius, Pelagius, and the Nestorians; while Abe- 
lard, on his part, disdainfully appealed to Henry, archbishop of Sens, 
and challenged his accuser to make good his charges at the council 
about to be held at that place. 

Thither, accordingly, a large assembly convened to listen to the 
disputation of two such celebrated men. The young French king, 
Louis VII, together with his principal prelates, presided upon the 
occasion; and all Europe waited with impatience the issue of this 
Spiritual tourney. The speculations as to the result were tolerably 
divided ; for though Abelard was justly considered the ablest reasoner 
and most learned man of the day, on the other hand the opinions of 
St. Bernard had already, in the eyes of a very large party, obtained 
such sanctity, as to render any attempt to gainsay them little short 
of sacrilege itself. The expectations of the curiéus multitude were, 
however, destined to be disappointed. Both appear to have secretly 
feared the power or the influence of his antagonist; and while St. 
Bernard declared he would not suffer truths which were fixed and 
immutable to be put upon the doubtful issue of a scholastic dispute, 
Abelard, struck bya sudden panic, or probably foreseeing the issue of 
his trial in the countenances of his judges, suddenly appealed to 
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Rome, where, however, at the instigation of the all-powerful abbot, 
his sentence was confirmed. 

The venerable abbot of Cluni afforded him a retreat in the decline 
of life ; and by his efforts a reconciliation was produced between him 
and Bernard. Here for two years he remained in quiet and unno- 
ticed tranquillity ; and upon becoming extremely infirm, retired for 
the benefit of his health to the monastery at Chalons on the Seine, 
where he died in 1142, aged 63. Peter, his kind patron, with that 
amiability which formed such an attractive feature in his character, 
acquainted Eldisa with his pious and resigned end, and in the same 
letter, strongly eulogizes the character of her unfortunate husband. 

In forming our estimate of this celebrated man, it is impossible to 
refuse him the merit of genius, or (throughout the latter portion of 
his life) of true piety. That some of his notions on abstruse theolo- 
gical points were mistaken, and others couched in language extremely 
liable to be misunderstood, is certain; but, nevertheless, it is most 
true (to echo the words of the learned translator of Mosheim) that 
he “ was undoubtedly worthy of a better fate than that which fell to 
his lot, and of a more enlightened age than that in which he lived.”. 

It is difficult to avoid remarking upon the extreme prejudice and 
want of candour which Milner has displayed in his discussion of 
Abelard’s opinions. He appears to imagine that the slightest praise 
bestowed upon one to whom Bernard opposed himself, would be a 
species of treason against that favourite divine ; and he accordingly 
not merely wrests the tenets of Abelard into tortuous and unwarrant- 
able positions, but with a want of charity worthy of the chronicler 
of the death of Anacletus, denies him the merit of penitence and 
piety in his old age. 

Neander, in his account of his hero’s controversy with Abelard and 
Arnold of Brescia, displays that talent and deep knowledge of theo- 
logy, which from any production of that master-hand the world would 
naturally expect. There are, however, interspersed passages of 
mystic obscurity and Kantism; which at least, through the medium 
of his translation, are, to the casual reader, totally unintelligible. It 
would answer nouseful end to expiscate these knotty paragraphs; and 
a very brief and general account of the controverted points, drawn 
indiscriminately from the works of Neander and from other sources, 
is all that has been attempted. 

As a specimen, however, of the obscurity and mysticism alluded 
to, the following passage is extracted. After stating that the leading 
principle in Augustine’s theology was, that the truths of religion 
were not to be attained merely by the application of the understand- 


ing, without moral preparation, but must be first received by faith, 
Neander, or rather his translator, thus continues :-— 


And here two opposite paths present themselves, in either of which the 
human mind is liable to lose itself. In the first, by bringing down the Im- 
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mutable and Divine, and placing it on a level with the Subjective and Un- 
earthly. In the second (for the individual conception of the Divine, and the 
reflections arising from this conception, which would result from the peculi- 
arities of mental cultivation) by confounding the immutable and to man 


incomprehensible sublime with that which is subjected to the mutations of 
human form. 


It is but common justice however to state that the work, taken 
as a whole, appears to be very ably translated, and does not offend 
the reader by those bald expressions and foreign idioms, which are too 
often observable in books (especially German) done into English. 

But it is time to resume the more immediate history of St. Ber- 
nard, from whom the reader has been for awhile diverted in favour of 
the rival luminary of the twelfth century. The controversy that has 
been briefly related, was by no means the only affair of a public na- 
ture which engaged the attention of the busy abbot, upon the secure 
establishment of Innocent IT. upon the papal throne. 

Theobald, Count of Blois, and elder brother of Stephen, King of 
England, was at this time engaged in a fierce contest with Louis VII. 
Theobald, an old and decrepid prince, and by himself quite unequal 
to so mighty an antagonist, had, however, gained by his virtues and 
pious donations, a friend in the powerful abbot of Clairval ; who re- 
sisted the arms of Louis with the still more potent weapons of 
spiritual censure. The account of this transaction, as given by M. 
Sismondi in his ‘‘ Histoire de Frangais,” differs in some respects from 
that of Neander; and particularly in hisremarks upon St. Bernard’s 
share in the subsequent negotiations. Sismondi accuses the monk of 
being by no means superior to the duplicity and dissimulation then 
so common among clerical politicians, while Neander does not appear 
to take such a sinister a view of his hero’s diplomacy. 

Upon the death of Innocent II., speedily followed by that of his two 
immediate successors, Celestine and Lucius, the cardinals, instead of 
electing one of their own body, fixed upon a namesake and pupil 
of the abbot of Clairval, who assumed the name of Eugenius 
IIf. Eugenius appears to have been a truly pious and excellent 
Christian; and, on a visit which he paid to Clairval afcer his eleva- 
tion, he gave every mark of a mind uncorrupted by the splendour 
of pontifical greatness. | 

The lowly habit of a monk, made still more irksome by a coarse 
woollen shirt next his person, was concealed from the eyes of the 
multitude by the richest purple robe. , His bed, though covered 
with the most costly trappings, in reality consisted of the commonest 
straw and flock; and the humblest monk at Clairval found in his 
exalted brother a sympathising friend, instead of a haughty master. 
To this holy man, St. Bernard, as a tribute of just respect, dedicated 
his work De Consideratione, one of the most laboured and important 
productions of his active mind. 
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In the year 1145, the news of the taking of Edessa, and the mas- 
sacre of the Christians in the Holy Land, filled all France with 
horror; and Louis VII., anxious to regain that favour with the 
church which he had forfeited by his persecution of Theobald, and 
perhaps actuated also by motives of chivalry, embraced with ardour 
the idea of a second crusade. Bernard lent his enthusiastic energy 
to the cause, and at an assembly convened at Vezelay, where he re- 
presented the pope himself, saleunith the multitude in that peculiar 
strain of impassioned eloquence, which never failed in exciting the 
sympathy of his audience; and accordingly his voice was soon 
drowned in cries of “The cross! the cross!” while noble after 
noble, prelate after prelate, thronged in emulous succession, to re- 
ceive the badges which were tendered by the ardent monk. 

Bright were the predictions prophecied by St. Bernard concerning 
this cruSade; and it was one of the bitterest mortifications of his 
concluding years, to be reproached upon its unfortunate termination, 
as a false and misleading prophet! He used to endeavour to con- 
sole himself by reflecting upon the vices and misconduct of the 
crusading soldiers, and to assert that these were the sole obstacles to 
the success of the expedition in which they were engaged. 

The closing act of St. Bernard’s public career was to effect a re- 
conciliation between the burghers of Metz and some of the 
neighbouring barons. It was from the bed of sickness that he roused 
himself to perform this work of charity; and though the haughty 
knights refused at the time to listen, or accept him as a mediator, he 
had the satisfaction of hearing upon his return to Clairval, with his 
malady increased in violence from the powerful effort he had made 
temporarily to subdue it, that the nobles had consented to an equi- 
table peace. 

From this time he never rallied; and it is painful to contemplate 
the last scene of his life, as one of bodily anguish, so acute as to 
make him pray for his departure as the only means of relief. He 
died in the year 1153, aged sixty-three. 

The works of St. Bernard which have been. handed down to us, 
consist of letters, sermons, and a few longer treatises. His style is 
lively and concise, and his diction pleasant and curious; but his 
knowledge is rather that of wholesome doctrine than of abstruse 
learning. He is not deficient in wit and elegance, and in his 


“ Apologia ad Guilielmum,” gives a very lively and amusing de- 
scription of the excesses he vituperates. 





And while they spin out their immoderate feasts, says their indignant 
censor, is there any one who offers to regulate the debauch? No,.certainly : 
dish dances after dish; and for the abstinence which they profess, two rows 
of fat fish appear swimming upon the table. Are you cloyed with these ? 
The cook has art sufficient to prick you up others of no less charms. He'll 
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provide sauces as different as your dishes. Thus plate is devoured after plate, 
- and such natural transitions are made from one to the other, that they fill 
their bellies, but seldom blunt their appetites ; for the palate is always so 


agreeably entertained with so many novelties, that it has not leisure to be 
satisfied. 


In the same work he reproves very severely “a pleasant custom of 
some monks ; who, being young, healthy, and strong, would retreat 
at sacrament time into the infirmary, to eat and drink more at their 
leisure.” 

It is in these writings, and especially in those upon important sub- 
jects, that the explanation of the wonderful influence and authority 
St. Bernard enjoyed is to be found; for they possess the peculiar 
and all-powerful charm of earnestness,—of an intense conviction of 
the doctrines and tenets they inculcate. It is this quality,—this 
faculty of deceiving (if deceiving) yourself as well as others,—this 
power of thoroughly merging the actor in the part he assumes, which 
invariably commands attention, and generally success. It carries 
with it the sympathy of all within its influence; and without it, the 
most honied charms of eloquence fall coldly upon the uninterested 
ear. 

And it was just this magic faculty which St. Bernard undoubtedly 
possessed. That he often deceived himself is more than probable, 
that he was often mistaken is certain; but still, whether persuading 
his relations toa monastic life—advocating the cause of his Pope— 
reprobating the crimes of the clergy—persecuting the unfortunate 
Abelard—preaching up the Crusades, or persuading himself that he 
could perform miracles, he was sincere. A belief in his genuineness 
is absolutely necessary to account for the power which a private 
individual—of no extraordinary genius—of an obscure monastery in 
Burgundy, exercised over the destinies of Europe. No impostor 
could have come unscathed out of a life of such varied responsibility. 
It was his truthfulness of character alone, which has secured him from 
detection by the Argus-eyes of an envious posterity ! 

That his character was‘a perfect one, or even the most perfect 
vouchsafed to human frailty, no one, except perhaps the Rev. 
Joseph Milner, would assert. 

It is difficult to reconcile the epithet colwmbini which is continually 
bestowed by his biographers upon his eyes, with some of the stories 
related of his unbending sternness. But be this as it may, it seems 
certain that an over-indulgence to the errors of human nature cannot 
be numbered as one of St. Bernard’s imperfections. 

Neither if the influence he exerted upon passing events be con- 
sidered, is there any room for unmixed gratitude. If his opposition 
to Abelard is open to some question, his persecutions of the pure- 
minded Arnold of Brescia, of Peter de Bruys, whose only fault was to 
be in advance of the age he lived in, of the ardent Henri, of the Ca- 
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thari, and other reforming and in fact Protestant-inclined sects of his 
era, are still more to belamented. WNeitheris it to be forgotten, that 
it was in a great measure owing to his influence that the so-called 
‘‘ Holy ” wars were embraced by the European princes; and (as may 
be reasonably presumed) fostered by the Pope he had himself formed, _ 
Eugenius III. : 

These foolish expeditions, alike useless and unjust, were productive 
of evils and calamities, the traces of which are hardly yet effaced. 
The population of Europe was exhausted—enormous wealth was 
transferred to Asia—the most noble families of the West became 
extinct or degraded—the most distressing enormities were perpetrated 
by these holy marauders—and for what ?—Let Neander reply. “In 
the enthusiasm which animated the nations for an object unintelligible 
to the senses, and the extraordinary efforts for an extraordinary end, 
we recognise the traces of man’s illustrious origin. Lowest inthe 
scale (of excellence), and false in the greatest degree to the primitive 
nobility of man, stands he, who in the coldness of intellect, looks 
down upon these times in a spirit of affected compassion, proceeding 
not from the overpowering influence of genuine reality on the mind, 
but from the circumstance of his assuming that only to be real, which 
is, in truth, the very lowest degree of seeming, and thus regarding as 
a delusion what is here the beautiful, the labouring and the venturing 
for an object which exists, and is of value for the heart alone.” 

This may be poetry; and Dr. Neander has certainly caught not a 

little of the enthusiasm he is lauding: but the question, how far the 

enabling, at the expense of so much Christian blood and Christian 
crime, future ages to “recognise the traces of man’s illustrious 
origin,” will exonerate the abbot of Clairval, is one must be left to 
the decision of each impartial reader. 





Art IIl.—A General Armory of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
_By J. and J. B. Burxe. London, 1842, 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD, disputing some point of ceremonial with: the 

Garter” of his day, is reported to have said, ‘ you foolish man, you 
do not understand your own foolish business.” This foolish business, 
however, seems to retain some secret hold even upon the wiser part 
of the community; and it is amusing, in this utilitarian, and in some 
sense democratic age, to see vehement contemners of title and grave 
abstract philosophers, when they gain wealth or station, going out of 
their way to adopt a usage so entirely aristocratic, and in modern 
times so abundantly useless, as that of bearing a coat of arms. Whig 
or Tory, dissenter or churchman, philosopher or soldier, every man 
who rises even to competence, wanting an hereditary right, is sure, 
either with or without the aid of the respectable functionary above- 
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mentioned, to supply himself with a coat of arms. As in the case of 
the Galwegian, John o’ the Scales, commemorated in Guy Mannering, 
the plain “G.G.” may, indeed, be seen upon the earlier seal or the 
first modest equipage; but some ‘* Mr. Cumming of the Lion office” 
will sooner or later be consulted in the matter, and a future and more 
splendid panel will glitter with the ancient coat of “‘ Tomkins of that 
Ilk,” with a due difference of ‘a pair of hose, or a sugar cask, all 
proper” for the house of Cranbourne Alley or Billiter Lane: a 
method of grafting a roturier into an old stock much in vogue among 
the gentlemen of the Herald’s office, and which reminds us of the 
ancient, but now exploded legal fiction, by which a “ feodum novum ” 
was granted to be held “‘ ut feodum antiquum,” as descending from an 
imaginary ancestor of indefinite antiquity. 

Mr. Timothy Vears goes to the herald on duty, and demands a coat 
of arms ; his father was an Essex ploughman, and Timothy made his 
fortune by a successful contract in the scavenging line in Manchester. 
He pays his fee and receives the ancient coat of De Vere, with the 
addition of a “ mud rake sable” in the first quarter. When Dr. 
Paley set up a carriage, the builder asked for hisarms. The doctor 
had none, but he remembered that upon an old tankard there was a 
handsome lion; this he delivered over to the tradesman; *‘ and so, 
sir,” as he used to tell the story in his own broad accent, ‘ the lion 
has been the Pawley arms ever since.” The fact seems to be that 
whatever be a man’s general opinions, few can resist the assumption 
of a distinction which was formerly a mark of gentle descent, and 
the absence of which is still plebian. The craving is natural, and it 
is ludicrous only when combined by such persons as the biographers 
of Lady Huntingdon or Mr. John Quincy Adams, with a pretended 
contempt for worldly or aristocratic honours. 

We are surprised that among the illustrated, we believe we may 
now say illuminated works, which Mr. Murray and other spirited 
publishers of the present day have put forth, and which so elegantly 
adorn the drawing-room table, a work upon heraldry,—a subject so 
capable of being rendered amusing, and so peculiarly suited to the 
display of the richer species of ianbuetion, should hitherto have 
found no place. A quarto after the fashion of Mr. Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, would form an appropriate pendant to that beautiful volume, 
= would be equally well suited with it to both drawing-room and 

ibrary. 

_ The “res heraldica,” “ the art noble and misterie of the Herehaults,” 
is but very partially unfolded by Porny and the dry jejune writers of 
modern days. Those who wish to drink more deeply at the fountain 
of honour, must seek the aid of the Dame of Sopwell, of old 
Gervase Markham, or Guillim, or the quaint quartos of Ferne or 
Bosvile, rich in learning and humour, and treating their subject under 
the full impression that none can surpass it in dignity and honour. 
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The “ blazon of gentrie,” or the ‘“glorie of generositie,” are very 
inadequately replaced by their modern successors. It is a very dif- 
ferent business to be told briefly,—‘ The ‘flaunch ’ is made on each 
side of the shield, by the segment of a circular superficies, drawn 
from the corner of the chief to the base point; and the ‘ voider ’ is 
the diminutive of the flaunch ;” and to learn “ now, gentle reader, the 
‘flaunch’ taketh his name from ‘ Flaus the flank’ that includeth the 
small guts which strut out ‘quodam tumore,’ as it were a blown 
bladder. Hence, the flaunch denoteth courage, the organs digestive 
being the seat of that virtue. Thus in Lancelot du Lac, when 
Arthur lay striken to death, ‘ aquisaus fist tant de proesse que tous 
seu esmerveillerent dont telle proesse venoit a l'homme de son age, 
car ja estoit vicil et ancien: mais ce luy venoit du grant couraige que 
il avoit au ventre.’ The ‘voider’ one liketh to a mirrour, and is 
therein a bearing proper to ladies, who are thereby advised to look 
frequently into their glasses, that they may be stirred up to make 
their minds to match unto their faces.” If we turn to Mr. Burke, 
we shall read that the chevron is deduced from the bow of a war- 
saddle, and is formed of two parallel lines, meeting pyramidally, &c. ; 
but if we go back a couple of centuries or so, we shall read that 
*‘ heralds skilled dispute whether this chevron be derived from the roof 
of a house or the head-gear of a woman.” It is difficult to say which, 
because ‘ modica alteratio in membro principali magnam alterationem 
facit ;” but the former seems more probable, because in the close roll 
of the exchequer, 6H. 8, the king gives Robert de Mare twenty 
chevrons of oak from the forest of Melksham; and according to 
Madore, Master Culumb was amerced in a hundred marks, because 
he took fourscore and eight chevrons from the royal forest by night. 

Nothing comes amiss to the old heraldic writers. Like Bayle, or 
Jeremy Taylor, or Burton, or the author of the “ Doctor,” they 
bring forth from their store-house things new and old, relative or 
irrelative; and their way of showing respect to a man, alive or dead, 
was to provide him with a pedigree and coat armour, and impute to 
him a knowledge of heraldry. The same age that represented the 
Virgin Mary as perfectly versed in the canon law, declared that Solo- 
mon, as the wisest of men, must have been a good herald ; and describes 
the armorial bearings of Achilles and Hector. Hear Dame Juliana 
Berners, prioress of Sopwell, speaking with the utmost gravity,— Of 
the offspring of the gentilman Japhet, comes Habraham, Moyses, Aron, 
and the profetys, and also the kyng of the right line of Mary, of whom 
that gentilman Jesus was born very God and man. After his man- 
hode, king of the londe of Jude, and of Jues, gentilman by his moder 
Mary, prynce of coat armure.” Mixed up with the most extraor- 
dinary fables and anachromisms, we find quaint discourses upon the 
hidden virtues of different colours and bearings, how gold signifieth 
faith and truth; silver, beauty and innocence ; green, hope and free- 
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dom; and how each colour and metal had its still more recondite 
meaning, and its hidden analogies and sympathies with the planetary 
bodies. How the bend sinister in a coat of arms denoted a rent or 
fissure dividing the shield, ‘‘ quia ipse Bastardus finditur et divi- 
ditur a patrimonio patris sui ;” and how the voided or adumbrated 
bearing is fitted to be used by him, who having mortgaged and 
wasted his land, retains only the shadow as it were, and empty outline 
of his patrimony. 

Messrs. J.and J. B. Burke, the title of whose ponderous tome stands 
at the head of thisarticle, form no exception to their brethren in the bald 
and sapless manner in which they have treated theirsubject. We ought, 
however, injustice to these authors to state, that their ‘‘ heraldry ” is 
a mere prefix or introduction to the bulk or dictionary part of their 
volume. Of this latter, we can speak more favourably. It is both 
the most complete and most convenient dictionary of arms that has 
yet been published, and it forms a useful addition to their well-known 
genealogical work upon the British Commoners. As such, we can 
honestly recommend it, but as a treatise on heraldry it is stark naught 
and far inferior even to Porny. 

It is not our intention, however, to fill up Messrs. Burkes’ defici- 
encies, or to turn this article into a regular heraldic treatise; we pro- 
pose only to pass in review some of the most amusing parts of the 
subject; and without further preface invite our readers with us, “ desi- 
pere in loco,” and to take a stroll among the saltires and fesses, lions, 
griffins, cockatrices and moldwarps of ancient heraldry, and invokin 
the shades of Blue-mantle and Rouge-dragon, with us to unfurl the 
banner, and mark with rapid but curious glance the rich emblazonry, 
gules, azure, and sable, upon its ample folds. 

Particular symbols have in all ages been assumed by the various 
tribes of mankind; such, for example, as the Roman eagle, the 
Danish raven, or the white horse of Saxony, the latter of which still 
remains upon the chalk downs of western England. Heraldry, how- 
ever, is a purely Teutonic institution, devised in Germany, received 
and polished in France, and adopted into this country from Nor- 
mandy ; all during the first half of the twelfth century. It has little 
or nothing in common with the older emblems, although they have 
occasionally been incorporated into its charges, and an apparent con- 
nexion has thus been established between the two. ‘This practice 
misled the credulous writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and caused them to attribute coats of arms tothe heroes of sacred and 


profane history, who were certainly as innocent of heraldry as ever 
was Adam of genealogy. 

Arms or armories, so called from their having been originally dis- 
played upon defensive armour, are supposed to have been first used 
at the great German tournaments, and to have reached England under 


Henry the 2nd and Richard the Ist. Many of the terms of the art are 
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of German, and many more of French origin. To blazon, now 
meaning to describe a coat of arms in words, is the German “ Blasen,’ 
to blow the horn, because proclamation of the arms and style of 
each knight was thus introduced upon public occasions. The real 
use of the armorial bearing was obviously to distinguish between one 
individual and another, when all were shut up in close armour, or 
obscured in the press and dust of a melée. 

The earliest extant examples of arms are probably to be met with 
upon the seals of the German emperors; those ascribed by Matthew 
Paris to earlier heroes are certainly fictitious, as are probably those 
upon the tombs of the Popes before 1180 or 1200. It wasso common 
a practice in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to attribute 
armorial bearings to the heroes of the tenth and eleventh, that it is 
necessary to regard all these early coats with the utmost suspicion. 

The monk of Marmontia, probably a contemporary, describes 
Henry the First, upon the marriage of his daughter to Geoffrey of 
Anjou, in 1122, as hanging about his son-in-law’s neck a shield 
decorated with painted lions, “‘ pictos leoness preeferens in clypeo ;” 
but as it does not appear that their colour or position upon the shield 
was definitely fixed, this can scarcely be regarded as an example of 
heraldic bearings. The first great seal of Richard the First, in 1144, 
bears two lions combatant; but his second seal of 1189 bears two 
lions passant in pale, which with the third lion, added by John his 
successor, form the arms of England as they still appear. King 
Stephen is said to have assumed “ Sagittarius,” because be landed in 
England when the sun was in that sign; but this, if true, was an 
emblem only, and not a coat of arms. 

The effigy of Geoffrey de Magnaville, Earl of Essex, who died 
in 1144, is still preserved in the Temple church, and bears a regular 
coat of arms upon the shield; but effigies were often constructed 
long after the death of the person they represented, and are by no 
means equal as evidence to a seal. 

A very early heraldic seal, probably the earliest now extantin Eng- 
land, is that of Stephen Earl of Richmond, as early as 1137, and 
bearing seven fleur-de-lys. Philip, Earl of Flanders, appears to have 
sealed with arms in 1159, as did Waleran, Earl of Mellent, who died 
in 1166. Duchesne gives the arms of the Montmorences upon a seal 
as early as 1182; and William, Earl of Essex, who died in 1190, seals 
with the same arms with those upon the shield of his predecessor in 
the Temple church ; Geoffrey Pagahel, a great inhalants baron, 









































seals in 1187 with “two lions passant,” which his descendants long © 
continued to bear. 

With the thirteenth century evidence of arms begins to be more 
numerous. ‘Thus Baldwin de Bethune, Earl of Albermarle, who 
died in 1212, “ seals with three martlets upon a chief;” and many 


other examples are preserved in the Lansdowne and other collections 
of ancient charters. 
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These coats were not at first strictly hereditary, or even always 
ermanent. The families of Ferrers, Earls of Derby; of Quincy, 
Karls of Winchester; Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick; the old Earls 
of Chester, Essex, and Norfolk, among many others, changed their 
armorial bearings from father to son. Sir Nicholas Carru, in 1283, 
seals with a tricorporate lion; but at the siege of Caerlaverock we 
find him with a 


Baniere et jaune bien passable 
O trois passans lyons de sable,— 


the arms of his illustrious descendant Sir Nicholas, and of the 
Carews of our own day. In most cases, however, arms became re- 
garded as hereditary during the reign of Henry the Third. The 
nave of Westminster, completed by that monarch in 1270, was de- 
corated with the arms of forty great barons of the realm, painted in 
distemper. These paintings are still extant; and the arms are in 
most cases those used by their descendants. 

No sooner had the great barons assumed armour for themselves 
than they began to grant them to their feudal inferiors. Arms so 
granted commonly bore some resemblance to those of the granter; 
and hence certain charges are still found to prevail in particular dis- 
tricts. Thus the chevron of the Clares occurs in Gloucestershire, 
South Wales, Kent, and Essex; the garb, or wheat-sheaf of its 
old earls in Cheshire; the cinquefoil of the Bellomonts in the mid- 
land counties; the annulet of the Viponts in Westmoreland; the 
lion all over England, and the tressure in Scotland, both from the 
royal arms. Thus also William Ferrers, Earl of Derby, bore “ vair 
or and gules,” and sometimes “‘ fers de cheval or horse-shoes.” Ste- 
phen Curzon, his man tenant, from the time of Henry the First, 
bore vair with a border of popinjays;” and Richard Curzon, his 
brother, ancestor of the Sanntale family, bore also “ vair on a fess, 
three horse-shoes.” The four squires who attended Lord Audley at 
Poictiers, each assumed coats derived from their masters. Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent, bore “seven lozenges vair;” and Anselm 
de Guise, upon obtaining from this earl lands in Berks and Glouces- 
tershire, assumed the same coat with the addition of a canton, as still 
borne by the family. In the case of Humfrey, Earl of Stafford, and 
Robert Whitgreaves, the actual grant has been preserved. 

The later crusaders not only gave a great impulse to heraldry by 
the introduction of new and peculiar charges, but from the mixed 
constitution of the armies, such additions were adopted by soldiers 
of different nations, and thus a general resemblance sprung up 
between the heraldic insignia of all Christendom. Many coats of 
arms are entirely due to this period, and many older coats then re- 
ceived an addition. The chevron of the pe 2 ay the bend of the 
Howards, the chief of the Clintons, the saltire of the Windsors, the 
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fess of the Beauchamps, were all originally borne singly, and received 
the crosses and crosslets with which they are now combined, when 
their respective owners joined in the crusade. The simple quarter 
of De Vere received its “ star” in the Holy Land; and many of the 
most illustrious sovereigns in Europe date their armorial bearings 
from the achievements real or imputed of their ancestors in the East. 
Thus the Visconti Dukes of Milan bore “a serpent devouring a 
child ;” their ancestors having slain and despoiled Volux, a Sara- 
cen giant, who came forth like Goliah to challenge the host, with this 
emblem upon his helm. It was doubtless a desire to emulate this 
respectable bearing, that led Barnabas Visconti in 1370 to force the 
papal legate to eat up an obnoxious bull, with its leaden seals, silken 
strings, and other indigestible appendages,—a fare almost equal to 
the “‘ fers de glaive 4 la moutarde et haubers desmaillies au poivre” 
mentioned in the lay of the gentle batchelor. 

The heraldic gold plate, or Byzant, derives its name from the cur- 
rent coin of Byzantium, which circulated among the troops. The 
water budget, or bucket, was used by the soldiers in the desert ; the 
stars, suns, and crescents, and the terrific Moor’s head couped, were 
trophies won from the Saracen, together with the pilgrim’s gear. 


my scallop-shell of quiet, 

My staff of faith to walk upon, 

My scrip of joy—immortal diet— 

My bottle of salvation, 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 

And thus I take my pilgrimage. 
_ The staff, the shell, the scrip, and the bottle, and the cross in all 
its varieties, were charges directly derived from the professions and 
usages of the earlier crusaders, “‘who went to the Holy Land, like 
that good Bishop Hieronymo, that perfect one with the shaven crown, 
to smite the Saracens for the love of charity, with both hands.” It 
was natural that all the emblems of so ardent a charity should be 
carefully preserved. De Joinville indeed speaks of some of these 
“Saracens” whowere smitten in a more friendly manner. A Turkish 
leader, whose name has been converted into “ Secedune Facardin,” 
was knighted by Frederick the Second, and in gratitude combined 
the imperial arms with the emblems of Aleppo upon his own ban- 
ner. Such a proceeding, however, must be regarded as highly irre- 
gular, and one which “that perfect one with the shaven crown” would 
have regarded as little better than profanity. 

Wager by battle, and the diversion of the tournament, performed 
before a great number of disengaged critical spectators, called for 
a greater display than even war itself. Here, as in the field of bat- 
tle, the knight was only known by his armorial bearing, and hence 
the use of close or plate armour was followed by the institution of 





strict heraldic rules. 
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At a tournament at Calais in 1381, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, one of the most accomplished knights in the reigns of 
Richard I]. and Henry IV. and V., suspended three shields with 
three several coats of arms and devices, as representing three dis- 
tinct knights who professed to be ready to meet all comers. 

Three French knights successively appeared to meet the three 
challengers. Against the first the earl came forth as “ the green 
knight with a black quarter,” bearing the arms of ‘‘ Tooney,” his 
maternal ancestor, “silver a maunch gules,” and so encountered 
~ and overcame his opponent, and returned unknown to his pavilion. 

Against the second knight he appeared with equal success as “the 
green knight,” bearing the arms of “ Hanslape,” another maternal 
ancestor, “ silver two bars gules.” 

Upon the third day he appeared in his proper person, with the 
arms of Guy of Warwick and Beauchamp quarterly upon his shield, 
and those of Tooney and Hanslape upon his caparisons, and thus 
with great honour he won the third day also. Who can marvel at 
the old proverb, *‘ As bold as a Beauchamp 2” 

Tournaments, however, were games at which life was often lost. 
Raoul Count of Guisnes, Robert of Jerusalem, Earl of Flanders, 
Geoffrey Earl of Essex, Florence Count of Hainault, and Philip 
Earl of Bologne and Clarmont, all were thus slain about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. The same fate was shared by John 
Marquess of Brandenberg in 1269, by Henry II. of France, by 
Louis Count Palatine of the Rhine in 1289, by Crymer de Valence, 
the husband of 





sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn, 
That wept her bleeding love ; 


and by their descendant John, the last Earl of Pembroke of the 
blood of Hastings and Valence, in 1369. Altogether the names of 
about a dozen great knights, many of them sovereign princes, are 
upon record as having been slain at tournaments, which were in 
consequence severely, though ineffectually, forbidden by the popes. 
The shield, as the most obvicus piece of the defensive armour, 
was that upon which arms were first displayed. The Norman shield 
was of wood, covered with hide; triangular in figure, and from two 
to three feet long by about eighteen inches broad. A shield of this 
description, elaborately strengthened with plates of.iron and horn, 
and painted with the arms of England, long hung above the tomb of 
John of Gaunt, at St. Paul’s, and the remains of one are still shown 
at Westminster. The later shield, so frequently seen as an orna- 
ment in the buildings of Henry VII. and VIII., has a notch in the 
side for the lance, and is thence called “l’escu chancré;” it is usually 
charged with arms. So long as shields were carried in war, their 
figure was regulated by the safety they afforded; but in later times, 
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when the shield became useful only for the display of the armorial 
bearings, its figure depended, as it now does, upon caprice. The 
lozenge-shaped shield upon which the arms of maids and widows are 
still represented, was probably never actually constructed. As early 
as 1347, Maud, Countess of Ulster, uses a seal upon which her own 
arms — upon a lozenge, and in the seal of her niece Maud, 


Lady Wade, similar lozenges appear as subordinate to the central 
shield. The seal of Joan, Countess Dowager of Juney, and grand- 
daughter of Edward III., though a later, is a better marked 
example. 

Armorial bearings were also painted and enamelled upon house- 
hold goods and personal chattels, as well as upon swords and other 
offensive weapons. The sword of the Earls of Chester is a curious 
example of this description of ornament, and one of the brass effigies 
at Cirencester exhibits arms upon the sword chape. The citizens of 
London were bound to provide the Barons Fitzwalter, their banner 
bearers, with “a saddle with his arms,” and the seal of one of this 
family, about the year 1300, shows the arms upon the back or rest 
of his war-saddle. Various bequests of plate and furniture with 
arms occur in the fourteenth century. In 1380, Edward Mortimer 
devises ‘‘ 4 notre tres-chier friere John Gilbert, Evesque de Hereford, 
une plate de argent pour espices et enamaillez ove les armes de Mor- 
timer en la fonce (fonds), and such bequests were common. Arms 
were also early displayed upon the guidons and banners of temporal 
knights and barons, but ecclesiastics commonly used either a plain 
banner or one adorned with a figure of their patron saint. Thus the 
great banner or Oriflamme, borne by the kings of France, who, as 
Counts of Vescin and Pontoise, were vassals of the Abbey of St. 
Denis, and signifieri ecclesize, was a square red banner, fringed, and 
suspended by a cross-staff, or yard. The banner of London was 
blazoned with a figure of St. Paul; that of Bury Abbey with*< one 
of St. Edmund. 

In the days of mail armour a camise or linen tunic was worn over 
the mail, and was commonly embroidered with arms. When the | 
Comte d’Artois was slain under St. Louis, by the Turks, they ele-. 
vated as a trophy his “ Cotte d’Armes toute doree et fleur de lisée.” 
Froissart also describes Sir John Chandos, and the Emperor Henry 
of Luxemberg, as wearing “coats of arms” of this description. 
Leopold the Virtuous, Duke of Austria, in 1193, came out of 
the press at Acre covered with blood, and upon removing the 
belt off, the part of the camise beneath it was the only part 
which retained its white colour; hence, we are told, the arms of the 
house of Austria “gules a fess argent.” An actual remnant of the 
richly embroidered camise of Wm. de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, 
who died in 1261, is still preserved, and has been engraved in the 
Archeologia, and the surcoat of the Black Prince, bearing the arms 
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of England, still hangs over his tomb at Canterbury. Sir Alexander 
Neville appeared at Halidon Hill in a surcoat of his own arms, the 
uarters being filled up with the arms of his friends; and the effigy 
of Wm. de Valence, in Westminster Abbey, is decorated with small 
escutcheons of his arms upon various parts of his dress and weapons, 
It was against the embroidery of the camise that the severe sump- 
tuary laws of Richard and Philip Augustus were directed. As mail 
gave way to plate, the camise became gradually shorter, and finally 
assumed its appearance as we now see it in the tabard or official cos- 
tume of the heralds, giving them very much the air of a hog in 
armour. | 
The importance formerly attached to armorial bearings is strongly 
shown in the uses to which they were applied. A sovereign who 
wished to assert his claim to a kingdom, placed its arms upon his 
shield. Edward of England thus assumed the lilies of France ; and 
the kings of Spain and Naples thus assert their claim to the throne of 
Jerusalem. In like manner Savoy assumes the arms of Cyprus, and 
Denmark those of Sweden. In 1479, when Alphonso of Portugal 
resigned his claim to the kingdom of Castile, he was also required to 
lay aside its armorial ensigns, Arms were also considered as a valuable 
consideration. ‘Thus among the more solid bribes which Louis the 
Eleventh bestowed upon Edward’s followers, occurs a grant of ‘‘ three: 
fleur-de-lys’” to a knight of the Croker family. The armorial 
bearings of the great English barons were treated with as much re- 
spect as the barons themselves; and the same bard who tells 


In deeds of arms how Audley did excel, 
How bravely Basset did behave him there: 
How Oxford charged the front, Warwick the rear ; 


has not neglected 


The sum of Stafford’s guly shield to show, 
What colours Ross and Courtney did unfold ; 
Great Warren’s blazon 
The eagles, lions, Talbot bears, 

The badges of our famous ancestries. 





When Pope Innocent wished to do honour to Reginald Mohun, he 
presented him with a consecrated rose, in memory of which honour 
the family added to their paternal coat of “the maunch,” a hand 
grasping a flower. The dagger in the arms of London, is generally 
supposed to have been given in honour of the service of Sir William 
Walworth. 

Richard II. was fond of this description of reward ; but it was not 
confined to his day or country. Thus when Juan de Urbieta took 
Francis of France prisoner at the Ticino, he was rewarded by a grant 


from the emperor of “en campoverde, primero, un medio cavallo 
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blanco, en el pecho una flor de lis coronada y enfrenado, y las viendas 
caidas por un cuello, en el segundo, un braco armado, con un estoque 
quebrado: y debaxo, aguas marinas, en memoria del rio Ticino.” 
We shall notice a few similar examples when we come to speak of 
grants and concessions. 

The importance attached to arms enabled sovereigns to disgrace as 
well as to honour their subjects through their means: thus when the 
Earl of Carlisle, temp. Edward the Second, was convicted of plotting 
treason with the Scots, the chief justice ordered ‘a knave anon to 
hew off his spurs off his heels; and after he let breake the sword over 
hishead . . . . andafter he let him unclothe off his furred 
taberde and his hoode, and off his furred cotys and his girdyl,” &c. 
He was degraded also in his arms*before execution. A modern and 
less serious instance occurred in the case of Edward Gibbon, the well- 
known heraldic writer, who, having a quarrel with three ladies, 
daughters of his kinsman Gervase Gibbon of the Temple, obtained 
from Garter a licence to convert the three scallops in his shield into 
three ogresses, or female cannibals ;—a truly heraldic revenge. 

The early heralds, both professional and ecclesiastic, seem to have 
employed themselves most liberally in inventing a proper origin for 
each great baron’s coat of arms; and their fables were at one time firmly 
believed. Some instances have already been mentioned; we subjoin 
a few more of the most remarkable. Geoffrey, Count of Barcelona, 
presented himself bloody from a battle, before Louis le Debonair; 
the monarch, to mark his sense of the count’s valour, dipped his 
four fingers in the gore, and drew them down the golden face of his 
shield. Hence the ‘‘ four pallets gules upon a field or,” so long borne 
by the Counts of Provence and the house of Arragon. 

The origin of the well-known balls in the arms of the Medici is 
said to be as follows :—Magus, a cruel giant, ravaged Italy, his 
weapon being a number of iron balls at the end of a chain. Pedro, 
the founder of the house of Medici, attacked and slew him; but the 
giant left the marks of his weapon on his enemy’s shield, who forth- 
with assumed them for his arms. We fear, however, their real origin 
is less magnificent; and that in allusion to the name, they represent 
neither more nor less than six gilded pills. 

The arms of the Scottish family of Hay are three shields, their 
supporters two husbandmen with yokes, and their crest a falcon. 
According to the tale, the ancestor of the family was a husbandman, 
who seeing the Scots give way at the battle of Loncarty, with his 
two sons, snatched up their ox-yokes and turned the tide of the 
battle. The three shields represent the father and his two sons; the 
supporters are the two latter; and the falcon is added because their 
reward was as much land as a falcon should fly over in a day. 

In many cases, however, the origin of the coat of arms was not in- 


debted to fable, Thus the family of Felix du May of Savoy and 
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Provence bear “‘ gules on a bend argent, the letters F. F. F. sable,” 
being a grant from the Earl of Savoy, denoting “ Felices fuerunt 
fideles ;” and the Spanish family of Cardenas bear the letters S.5., 
because when Ferdinand made a stolen march to see Isabella, his 
future bride, Gutierre de Cardenas first saw and pointed him out to 
the princess, saying, “ Ese es, ese es,” which words are thus expres- 
sed on his escutcheon. William Condy bore three anchors, because 
he was the man who “ qui ante portum de Swyne in congressu bellico 
cepit Johannem de Egle inimicum regis de Francia oriundum.” 
Mare Antony Colonna took fourteen banners from the Turks at 
Lepanto, in memory of which act that number of banners are always 
represented behind the escutcheon of the family. In later days 
Isabella granted to Columbus “ Tierce per pale and per chevron. 
1. Gules a castle or. 2. A Lion rampant purpure. 3. Argent undy 
azure, five isles and a mound or; motto, “ Por Castiglia y por 
Leon, nuevo mundo halla Colon.” Bearings still, or very recently, 
used by his descendant the Duke of Verragua, Marquis of 
Jamaica and of the Western Isles. 

There is no doubt, but that in almost all cases the family name is 
older far than the coat of arms, and it has been more or less the 
custom from the earliest introduction of arms, to give them some 
reference to the name. | 

Thus, as early as 1170, the house of Arundel bore “sable six 
hirondelles.” William le Brito says of one of that family— 


Hirundelee velocior alite, quae dat 
Hoc agnomen ei, &c. 
or, 


More swift than bird hight Arundelle 
That gives him name, and in his shield of arms is blazoned well. 


The arms of Leon are alion; of Castile, a castle; of Grenada, a 
granatum or pommegranate ; of Dauphiny, a dolphin: and in Eng- 
land Ferres used fers de cheval; Wingfield, three wings; Gorges, a 
gurges or whirlpool; Corbet, a corbeau or raven, and many others of 
equal antiquity. 

Sometimes the allusion was less obvious. Thus, the crest of Vere 
wasa boar pig, verres; that of Law, a cock,—the Scottish way of ex- 
pressing the crowing of a cock being “ cock-a-leary Jaw!”) Jason 
bears a toison d’or, or golden fleece ; Brewer, two bends wavy, to denote 
that men of that trade are apt to be too busy with water. Such are 
called arma parlantia, or canting arms. They were in vogue toa 
ludicrous extent during the reign of Elizabeth and James, to which 
latter age are due most of the punning mottoes used by some of our 
old families, to the exhibition of their bad taste. The happiest of 
these perhaps, is the well-known motto of the Vernon's, “ Ver-non 
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semper viret;” though even this is an ill exchange for their older— 
“God save the Vernon,” as it remains upon the scroll over the gate 
at Haddon. 

The ends of heraldry were, of course, in a great measure frustrated, 
when two persons bore similar arms; ; and a great variety of disputes 
arose out of this cause. The lesser cases were decided summarily by 
the parties themselves, or by the marshals of the army ; but where the 
question lay between persons of higher rank, it was generally referred 
to a special military commission, ending sonetimes in a combat a 
l’outrance.” The chief instances of disputed coats occur late in the 
fourteenth century; but the roll of Caerlaverock mentions one as 
early as 1300. Cases of this nature were also decided between 
Harding and St. Loo in 1312; Warburton and Gorges in 1321; 
Sytsylt and Fakenham in 1333; and Hugh Maltby and Hamon 
Beckwith in 1339. 

In 1375, Sir Hugh Aton challenged the right of Sir Robert 
Boynton to the arms ‘‘ or, on a cross sable five bulls’ heads argent.” 
The dispute was referred to Lord Percy, who awarded i in favour of 
Aton as * chef des armes entiers et droit heretier.”” Aton, however, 
granted Boynton licence to bear them. 

But by far the most celebrated dispute of this nature arose in 1384, 
between Sir Richard Scrope of Bolton, and Sir Robert Grovesnor, 
for the arms “‘ azure a bend or.” The most illustrious persons in 
the country, including John of Gaunt, gave testimony on one or the 
other side; and it was abundantly proved that each family had used 
the blazon in question from time immemorial. The coat, however, 
was adjudged to Scrope as of the more illustrious family ; and Gros- 
venor was directed to bear “les ditez armes ove une pleyne border 
d’argent.” Grosvenor, however, declined the shield so differenced, 
and assumed a garb or wheat- sheaf, still borne by his direct male heir, 
the Marquis of Westminster. The Scrope family were plaintiffs in 
— disputes both for their arms and crest. Their last quarrel 

regarded their arms as Lords of Man, and was composed by Edward 
the Fourth in person. 

The general use of arms and the increasing complexity of the 
charges, “rendered it necessary that persons should be appointed to 
regulate the practice, and enforce heraldic rules. These persons were 
called « heralds ;” anJ the fact of their being also employed to declare 
war and peace, and of their persons being considered as sacred, shows 
the high estimation in which armorial bearings were then held. 

In England, the heralds were first incorporated by Richard the 
Second, —Garter, principal king at arms, being at the head of the 
college, and above all other kings, heralds, and pursuivants. Garter, 
howevever, by that name, was first appointed by Henry the Fifth. 
Many private nobles also had their heralds and pursuivants. Blanch 
Lion was thus named after the Mowbrays, whose arms he carried; 
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others bore the more fanciful names of ‘ Plain-chemin,” ‘ Voir- 
disant,” ‘‘ Haut-le-pied,” &c. 

Heralds also proclaimed sovereigns. At the accession of Isabella, 
the herald cried,—‘“‘ Castile! Castile! for the King Don Ferdinand 
and his consort Dona Isabella, Queen proprietor of these kingdoms. 
As late as 1635, Louis the Thirteenth declared war against Spain 
by a herald sent to Brussels ; but this is probably the last instance of 
that ancient custom. 

The proverb says, ‘‘ there go three generations to the making of a 
gentleman ;” or as Camden has it, he to whom arms are granted is 
a ‘gentleman of coat armour ;” but his descendant in the third degree 
is a ‘complete gentleman,”—that is by blood and coat armour. As 
a general rule, only such could engage in a tournament. From the 
general use of arms upon the shield, the terms “scutiger” and 
“armiger’? became convertible, and synonymous with the modern 
* esquire.” ’ 

Passing by, however, Camden’s notion of the gentleman of three 
generations as one that would prove highly inconvenient to many of 
the armigers and gentlemen of the present day, we find, according to 
equally orthodox authority, that there be nine varieties of gentlemen. 
—l, A gentleman by ancestry ; 2, by creation; 3, by blood,—that is 
as the son of a gentleman by creation; 4, by royal patent conferring 
a lordship with arms annexed thereto; 5, a Christian yeoman who 
kills a Saracen and takes his arms; 6, a yeoman knighted by the 
sovereign ; 7, a.gentleman spiritual; 8, ‘‘a prelate’s sister’s sonne,”— 
the reason is droll, ‘‘ because such seldom come to beggary ;” 9, pages 
and gentlemen official. 

There are instances on record of gentlemen by blood who possessed 
no coat armour. Such were several persons in the town of Bedford, 
9 H. IV., who gave evidence in the heraldic cause of Hastings and 
Gray de Ruthyn. Selden, however, speaks of this as a singular case. 

The earlier pedigrees and armorial bearings were recorded by the 
monastic bodies, but upon the establishment of the heraldic body, 
matters of this nature remained exclusively under their province 
until the introduction of parish registers by a mandate of Cromwell, 
Karl of Essex, as vicar general, in 1536. 

Henry the Fifth decreed that no man should bear arms, unless he 
could show his right to them by prescription, usage, grant, or from 
having, himself or his ancestors, fought at Agincourt; and as the 
enforcing of these laws was left to the heraldic body, into their hands 
gradually fell the management of all honourable distinctions granted 
by the crown. Before this became the case, arms were not only 
granted by great barons to their followers, and by one knight to 
another, but were treated in many respects as personal chattels, and 
bequeathed by will even to those not of-the blood of the testator, and 
sometimes to the exclusion of his proper heirs. Thus, a knight of 
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the family of Odingsells of Arley, co. Warwick, temp. H. 3, quitted 
his paternal name and arms, and assumed those of Limesi, to pre- 
serve the memory of his grandfather. Henry de Lacy, the last Karl 
of Lincoln, who bore “ or a lion rampant purpure,” granted in 1312 
to his friend and executor, Sir Henry Scrope, a lion passant purpure, 
in augmentation of his paternal coat. John de Whellesburg, 21 
R. 2, granted “ the reversion of Whellesburg and Fenny Draiton 
to Thomas Purefoy, and also passed to the said ‘Thomas, his heirs and 
assigns, his arms as entirely as himself or his ancestors had borne them.” 
The arms'in question, ‘‘or three piles gules, on a canton argent a 
mullet sable,” were in consequence always used by the Purefoys in 
their second quarter. Robert Morle, Marshal of Ireland, succeeded 
to a coat of arms, upon the death of Baldwin de Manoirs, and this 
coat, “argent, a saltire engrailed sable,” by deed dated 22 E. 2, he 
granted to “ his good friend Robert de Corby.” 

And to give a more illustrious instance, the Lady Lucy, by a fine 
still upon record, conveyed her arms to her husband, the Lord Percy, 
and to his heirs male by his first wife, she herself dying without issue. 
As late as 1644, the Lord Newburgh dying childless, bequeathed to 
Richard Lennard the name, arms, crest, and quarterings of Barret, 
their only kin being a common maternal descent from the Dineleys 
of Stamford-Dineley. In modern cases the legatee is directed to 
assume the testator’s arms, but the arms are not spoken of as a cor- 
poreal chattel. 

The succession to arms, like that to more substantial property, was 
also frequently disputed. ‘Thus upon the death of Edward Lord 
Burnell without issue, 9th Edward the Second, his esquire, Robert 
de Morley, considering the arms as void, adopted them. They were 
challenged upon the person of his grandson Thomas Lord Morley, by 
John Lord Lovell, an heir of Edward Lord Burnell, by descent from 
his sister. This was not the first time they had been challenged. The 
ancestor of Lovell was the lady’s first husband; but she left by a second 

‘marriage, Nicholas, who assumed his mother’s name of Burnell, and 
who also challenged the arms in the person of Robert Lord Morley, 
son of the assumer, before the court military at Calais. 

Robert Lord Morley appears to havé been conscious that his 
services were valuable, and that his cause was weak; for he declared 
that if judgment went against him he would leave the army. 
This brought up Edward the Third, who, rather than lose his soldier, 
got a decree, permitting the arms to Morley for life, but specially 
excluding his heirs. 

Morley died in Burgundy, 34 E. 3, and by his direction his ban- . 
ner was carried to Nicholas Burnell. His son, Thomas Lord Morley, 
however, continued to use the forbidden arms, and against him the 
suit of Lovell was preferred. In the course of this trial, it seems to 
have been admitted, that, although the thing had been done, a man 
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could not legally alienate his arms from his posterity.” Jean le 
Terre, Toison d’or, stated in evidence, “‘qu’on ne peut vendre, ne 
aliener les armes de son lignage.” In the absence of lineage, how- 
ever, a possession in fee simple seems to have been admitted, though 
in some parts of the empire, on the extinction of a family the arms 
were interred with the last of the race, and strangers in blood were 
not allowed to assume them. This is strongly laid down in ‘‘ Juris- 
prudentia heroica” of Belgium in 1616. At present, in such cases 
the Germans do not inter, but only reverse the funeral escutcheons. 
To avoid confusion between members of the same family, it became 
necessary to “difference” or distinguish their several arms. ‘This 
was anciently done sometimes by changing the colours, as in the 
Hastings family, in which the elder brother bore ‘or a maunch 
gules,” and the younger “argent a maunch sable ;” sometimes by re- 
taining the ordinary, but adding a charge; thus Gray of Codnor 
bore “ Barry of six argent and azure ;” Gray of Ruthyn, “ the same, 
but in chief three torteaux ;” Gray of Rotherfield as Gray of Cod- 
nor, but “on the B. azure bars six fleur-de-lys or.” The difference 
was sometimes made by assuming wholly or in part the mother’s coat. 
No fixed rule, however, obtained; it was only essential that the 
distinction should be such as would be apparent at a glance. The 
best marked and most numerous examples of these ancient differ- 
ences are to be found in the arms of the prolific family of Basset, 
ennobled as early as the year 1200 in no less than six branches, be- 


— very many of knightly rank. We have space but for a few only 
ere:— 


1. Basset, the Lord Chief Justice, “‘ or three bars wavy gules.” 

2. Basset of Rydel, ‘‘ or three piles gules, over all a bendlet azure.” 
This coat bears reference to that of Rydel, the wearer’s mother. 

3. Basset of Weldon, “or three piles gules, on a border argent eight 
Bezauts. 

4. Basset of Drayton, “or three piles gules, a quarter ermine ;” the latter 
taken from his mother, a daughter of the Duke of Britanny. 

5. Basset of Warwick, “ or three piles sable.” 

6. Basset of Sapcote, “argent two bars wavy sable.” 

7. Basset of Chedle, “argent two bars wavy sable, a label gules.” 

8. Basset of Newplace, ‘argent two bars wavy sable, on each wave a 
Bezant.” 

‘9 Basset of Sapcote, asecond coat, “ or three piles gules,a quarter vair.” 


10. Basset of Blore, “or three piles gules, on a quarter argent a griffon 
segreant sable. 


Besides about a dozen similar changes introduced by cadets of the 
above houses. Differing much in the same manner are the coats 
of the fourteen great families of Grey, of the Scropes, Staffords, 
Rosses, Nevilles, and the like. Instances are on record in which the 
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difference adopted not being sufficiently well marked, one brother was 
taken for the other, with fatal results. 

In later times, when the introduction of gunpowder rendered close 
armour less general, the knight depended less upon his armorial 
bearings for recognition; and a system of differences, regularly 
arranged indeed, but less strongly marked, came into use. Accordin 
to this system the eldest son, during the life of his father, added 
to his coat a file or label of three points, one for each parent and 
one for himself; the second son added a crescent, denoting that he 
was to increase the consequence of the family ; the third, a spur-rowel, 
denoting the profession of arms; the fourtha martlet, “ temple-haunt- 
ing bird,” marking his destination for the church.” The children 
repeating the differences,—a third son of a fourth son giving the rowel 
upon the martlet, and soon. The Earl of Harrington thus bears a 
crescent upon a crescent. The earliest and best example of these 
‘‘modern differences” is seen upon the shields of the six sons of 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, as blazoned in the windows 
of his chapel there. The French call these differences “ brisures.” 
The painful ingenuity of the herald Gibbon has reduced these 
‘‘ brisures” into the following extraordinary verses. | 


Dum pater in vita est Lemnisco triplice primus 
Filius utetur—mittens post funera patris ;— 
At nota semper erit accrescens Luna secundi ; 
Tertius a stella, radiis cum quinque, notatur : 
A merula quartus notescit, quintus anello ; 
Lilia dant senos, septenas dat rosa natos ; 
Octavus natus molari fit cruce notus: 

Flos octo-foliis fratrem solet edere nonum. 


The Bastard, being “ filius nothus or nullius,” found no place 
among the differences of legitimate folk. Sometimes he took his 
father’s coat with a border, as may be seen on the escutcheons of the 
Somerset and Richmond families ; in other cases he assumed altogether 
a new coat, as in the case of Sir Roger Clarendon, son to the Black 
Prince, who bore “ or on a bend sable three ostrich feathers argent, 
their quills through as many scrolls or,” in allusion to his father’s 
badge. More commonly, however, the bastardy is marked by a short 
bend or baton drawn sinisterwise across the shield, and called the 
mark or bend of bastardy. This is seen in the arms of most of . 
Charles the Second’s ducal descendants. | 

Arms were originally borne singly, but to this succeeded at an 
early period the practice of combining with the arms of the man 
those of his wife, and such coats were said to be those of ‘ baron” 
and “femme.” In the earlier examples, the mode of combination often 
varied. Our space does not permit us to touch upon the subject of 
quartered coats, which indeed belong almost as much to genealogy as 
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to heraldry ; but before we conclude, we will add a few words upon the 
general subject of the blazon or description of coats of arms. 

The blazon commences with the colour of the field, and then 
describes the charge laid upon it, as thus, ‘Sir Thomas Bardolph he 
beareth, B. azure, three quater-foils or.’ 

Metal is not to be placed upon metal, or colour upon colour; and 
a violation of this rule is false heraldry, though the rule is not 
absolute. 


Metal on metal is false heraldry, 
And yet the well-known Godfrey of Bologne’s coat 
Shines in defiance of the herald’s vote. 


Sir Walter Scott frequently violates this rule. Marmion’s falcon 
Soared sable on an azure field ; 


and in Ivanhoe we have “a fetter-lock and shackle-bolt azure on a 
field sable.” Solomon moreover blazons “ apples of gold in pictures 
of silver,” which as John Gibbon observes, is very singular, because 
as Solomon was the wisest of men, so he could not be ignorant of 
heraldry. And we read in Stowe of a Carmelite Prior of our Lad 
of Thoulouse who, induced doubtless by the bad example of Solo- 
mon, displayed a figure of our Lady in gold, set in a banner of silver. 
This error, however, could plead benefit of cler 

The term proper,” in heraldry, has nothing to do with propriety 
in morals or behaviour, but simply expresses that the object is to be 
represented of itsnatural colour. ‘Thus, in the insignia of the Ionian 
order of St. George and St. Michael, we have ‘‘the Archangel Mi- 
chael encountering Satan all proper; ' that isto say, sable ; though the 
German family of Teufel display “‘a Teufel or Divel, gules.” 

Arms, say the old writers, are not perfect, unless they contain gold 
or silver. ‘The Captal de Buch, so famous in the pages of Froissart, 
bore “de l’or plein,” and the Bandinel family display the same chryso- 
aspidous bearing. ‘The various combinations of colours and metals 
are all emblematic; thus gold with silver represents victory over the 
Saracens; with red, a man ready to shed his blood for worldly pelf; 
with blue, one able to hold his pelf when gotten, and so on. 

Gules, or red, according to Feron, was the armorial bearing of 
Adam, but after the fall he charged it ‘ d'une pomme de sable demon- 
strant le vilain peché par lue commis—qui est le motif que ces 
armories sont faulses on coleur domine autre coleur, qui a esté 
observée jusques a present.” 

The reasons given for the introduction of certain bearings are 
scarcely less original. Thus, the lion is placed above every heraldic 
beast, because “il est de si franche nature, et de si haulte, que si’ 
trouvoit filly de Roy de loyal pere et de loyale mere ja nul ne luy 
feroit ;” and “in peril your lion is then most gentle and noble; for 
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when he is pursued with hounds and hunters he then desireth not to 
lurk, nor hideth himself, but sitteth in the fields where he may be 
seen, and arrayeth himself to defence. When he is wroth, first he 
breaketh the earth with his tayle, and afterward as the wrath increas- 
eth, he smiteth and beateth his own back ;” for which reasons he is 
accounted a most honourable heraldic bearing. 

The two-headed lion is an emblem of circumspection, two heads 
being better than one. The heraldic lion also is often queuee 
furchee, or provided with a second tail, which he owes to a piece of 
imperial attention. The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was mate- 
rially aided in war by Udislaus, King of Bohemia. ‘My crown and 
honour,” said he, “ belong of right to you, who have been the head 
and tail of my success; suffer me therefore, as a perpetual memorial 
of my love, to change your eagle into a stern lion.” The king 
assented, and the imperial painter produced a lion, but with his tail 
between his legs. The Bohemians however objected to this, and so 
the emperor ordered a second tail to be’ painted, leaving the first 
also. Kdmund Crouchback used a tricorporate lion. 

Perhaps the most marvellous feat that ever gave rise to an heraldic 
bearing, is that of the valiant man who, meeting a lion, thrust his 
arm into his mouth, “and soe on to his tayle,” which taking he 
turned him wrong side outwards, to the manifest discomfort of the 
beast. In token whereof, he bore to his coat ‘‘a lion everted.” 

Of English coats of arms, not afew date from the crusades, a still 
larger number were assumed during the wars of Edward the Third, 
and a proportion equal to both the rest were granted by the house of 
Tudor. With the single exception of that of Mortimer, called the 
heraldic puzzle, the old coats are remarkably simple. Such are the 
saltire of Nevill, the maunch of Hastings, the cross of Bigod, the 
chevron of Stafford, the bend and fusils of Scrope and Montacute. 
To the crusades themselves are attributable the “ bright star of De 
Vere,” the crosses that accompany the chevron and fess of Berkeley 
and Beauchamp, or the ‘chief a capiendo et tenendo” of Clinton. 
Under Edward the Third rose the bulk of the old landed gentry 
of the country, not only such illustrious names as those of Howard, 
or De la Pole; but the milites and militule, the barones minores of 
England, a class described as noble in Scotland and on the continent, 
but for which we have no corresponding term. The arms granted 
under the house of Tudor, were for the most part to men who had 
risen in the church or by commerce; they are recognized at once by 
the herald, from their confusion and complexity; and they are the 
latest which the admirer of noble blood condescends to notice. 
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Arr III.— Critical and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review. By T. B. Macauxay. 3 vols. Longman. 


In the preface, Mr. Macaulay offers an apology which is quite unne- 
cessary, in so far as the reader is concerned, for the republication of 
these Essays; although it would have been an injustice to himself 
had he withheld the statement; at the same time that there would 
have been denied an opportunity of complimenting him for its proper 
tone and tasteful modesty. After confessing his sense of the defecis 
of the papers, he declares that he has been reluctantly brought to 
consent to their appearance in the present shape, from a feeling of 
what is due to the protection of the property of others. The fact is, 
the Essays have been reprinted by American pirates, copies being 
continually carried to England, while a.still larger importation is 
expected. Now, the author is of the mind that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in the publishers of the Edinburgh Review being anxious 
to protect “ their own,” nor fulsomely pretending in his desire, “‘ that 
his writings, if they be read, may be read in an edition freed at least 
from errors of the press and from slips of the pen.” 

A remark readily suggests itself with regard to the reprinting, with- 
out the author’s consent and revision, of such papers as those now 
before us, even if freed from errors of the press and slips of the pen. 
These Essays appeared in a periodical publication, and were pro- 
bably not only written on the spur of the moment, in the heat of 
some transient controversy, and only for an ephemeral purpose; but 
the writer may have altered his mind on the subjects discussed, seen 
reason for wishing that his hasty speculations had never been obtru- 
ded on the public; or circumstances may have undergone such an 
alteration, that neither for his own credit nor the benefit of any class, 
is the revival advisable. But the injury and injustice done by an 
unauthorised re-publication of periodical articles are greatly enhanced 
by the fact that the pirate ransacks the numbers of a journal extend- 
ing over many years, makes a selection without adequate judgment, 
and then binds up in a collected form the heterogeneous mass, without 
systematic arrangement; nay, without enabling the reader to discover 
the progress of the author’s mind in the process of development, or 
the revolutions of opinions and events that may have characterized 
the different periods of the era over which the speculations, criticisms, 
and records may extend. 

_ The unpresuming character of the re-publication will be appre- 
ciated when it is known that the present collection contains no papers 
which have not been pirated by Americans; a few however having 
been excluded, to which the author ‘attaches little value. It is due 
also to Mr. Macaulay, that the following statement be circulated :— 
He has been urgently pressed “ to insert three papers on the Utilita- 
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rian Philosophy, which, when they first appeared, attracted some 
notice, but which are not in the American editions. He has, however, 
determined to omit these papers; not because he is disposed to retract 
a single doctrine which they contain, but because he is unwilling to 
offer what might be regarded as an affront to the memory of one 
from whose opinions he still widely dissents, but to whose talent 
and virtues he admits that he formerly did not do justice. Serious 
as are the faults of the Essay on Government, a critic, while noticing 
those faults, should have abstained from using contemptuous lan- 
guage respecting the historian of British India. It ought to be 
known that Mr. Mill had the generosity, not only to forgive, but to 
forget the unbecoming acrimony with which he had been assailed, 
and was when his valuable life closed, on terms of cordial friendship 
with his assailant.” 

The three volumes contain some twenty articles, and just as they 
at first appeared, excepting such slight alterations and corrections as 
a more deliberate correction of the proofs would have accomplished 
when they were sent to the Review. ‘The mode of arrangement is 
chronological, the papers extending from 1825to 1842,—a plan which 
of course affords a very miscellaneous sort of reading, and an oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment of the author’s progress in improve- 
ment and opinion. It is obvious, however, that a more scientific 
mode might have been adopted, both as regards connexion of subject, 
and the testing of the writer’s talent, range, and manner. Literary 
criticism might have been thrown into one section; philosophy, poli- 
tics, and biography, could readily have taken their respective places. 
Still itis proper to observe, that Mr. Macaulay does not in any case 
abide very strictly by one method of treatment, or any definite order 
of disquisition. Indeed, the term Essays will not guide a stranger to 
a precise idea of the nature of his papers. On almost every occasion 
he roves at will, and as one who conscious of his abundance, having 
culled from many rich and flowery fields, loves to display his skill 
at selection as well as his opulence in respect of possessions. Des- 
cription, disquisition, narrative, and reflection all commingle,—biogra- 
phy, anecdote, and striking illustration. Indeed, tostrike, to dazzle, 
and to carry captive by means of rhetorical flourish and power, 
together with a most luminous manner of statement, are Mr. Macau- 
lay’s masterley qualities; and prove so attractive that the reader is 
apt to lose sight of the demands of logical reasoning, and even to 
overlook errors of doctrine, in his admiration of the delightful man- 
ner, and in his subjection to the self-confident and dashing art of the 
author. 

The purpose for which Mr. Macaulay seizes a subject, as well as 
the manner in which he handles it, may be said to be his own, and 
also to be the model upon which many of the crack and more popular 
articles in the larger periodicals have come to be framed. He lays 
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hold of a text, it may be in the shape of a remarkable individual, a 
prominent event, or an awakening scene, in order to preach and illus- 
trate a doctrine, give the aspect and characteristics of an epoch, or 
the fashion of manners social and national of a particular date. He 
traverses the globe, dips into the volumes of a biographical dictionary, 
and alights with wilfulness upon far distant eras, to serve the purpose 
in hand. He theorizes without scruple, dogmatizes without doubt, 
and frequently asserts with utter recklessness; but never in any one 
phase of mind or mode of treatment does he fail to charm, to suggest, 
and to elevate. How otherwise could it happen that while the reader 
may dissent from his conclusions, and object on the score of logical 
fairness to his mode of procedure, there is not a paper or a page in 
these bulky volumes which does not lay hold of the attention and 
tempt you onward and onward with the spell and delightful fascina- 
tion of a brilliant romance? Thanks to the American pirates—we 
are almost ready to offer, for having goaded on the resplendent re- 
viewer to a measure of self-defence, and to-this assertion of English 
rights. Indeed with all its faults of style and eccentricities of view, 
the collection is admirably fitted not merely to awaken a taste for 
the higher objects and domain of literature, but to propagate a 
system of thinking that will guide to sound principles and a philoso- 
phic love of the good and the beautiful. Not only is our author’s 


_ manner of statement singularly luminous and imposing, but he pos- 


sesses a power and compass in respect of grasp that have rarely been 
matched. He fills, warms, and carries aloft the mind, but he does 
more,—he imbues it with the desire of careering independently, and 
even with the conviction that it can walk the heaven of speculation 
and beatitude unaided and alone. 

It is not our purpose to go into any minute and specific observa- 
tions with regard to the several or even the more striking papers of 
the collection. We may mention, however, that in the more histori- 
cal department we find the lives and times of Lord Burleigh, Hamp- 
den, Temple, &c. chosen for texts immediately relating to England. 
Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession serves to lay Europe under 
contribution at a particular period, while Warren Hastings affords 
the Reviewer an opportunity for travelling to India at the era when 
British sway and power in the East were consolidated. Bacon, John- 
son, Bunyan, and others prompt to the employment of the author's 
biographical reading, learned disquisition, and critical acumen. 

Different readers will entertain their respectively different opinions 
of the collected papers ; although, as we have hinted, not one of the 
articles can come amiss to the eager and the susceptible. But per- 
haps there is not an article among the whole that evinces in a stronger 
and more favourable light the powers, acquisitions, manner, and 
taste of the writer, than that which has Machiavelli for its theme, 
and in which the Italian of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
pictured. Take a generalizing passage :— 
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A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is merely a vice. The evil ter- 
minates in itself. A vice condemned by the general opinion produces a 
pernicious effect on the whole character. The former is a local malady, the 
latter a constitutional taint. When the reputation of the offender is lost, he 
too often flings the remains of his virtue after it in despair. The Highland 
gentleman who, a century ago, lived by taking black mail from his neigh- 
bours, committed the same crime for which Wild was accompanied to Tyburn 
by the huzzas of two hundred thousand people. But there can be no doubt 
that he wasa much less depraved man than Wild. The deed for which Mrs. 
Brownrigg was hanged sinks into nothing when compared with the conduct 
of the Roman who treated the public to a hundred pair of gladiators. Yet 
we should greatly wrong such a Roman if we supposed that his disposition 
was as cruel as that of Mrs. Brownrigg. In our own country, a woman 
forfeits her place in society by what in a man is too commonly considered as 
an honourable distinction, and, at worst, as a venial error. The consequence 
is notorious. The moral principle of a woman is frequently more impaired 
by a single lapse from virtue than that of a man by twenty years of in- 
trigues. Classical iniquity would furnish us with instances stronger, if pos- 
sible, than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case before us. Habits of dissimula- 
tion and falsehood, no doubt, mark a man of our age and country as utterly 
worthless andabandoned. But it by no means follows that a similar judg- 
ment would be just in the case of an Italian of the middle ages) * * * 


Now for the application individually :— 


The character of the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a collection of 
contradictions, a phantom as monstrous as the portressof Hell in Milton— 
half divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling and poi- 
sonous below. We see a man whose thoughts and words have no connexion 
with each other, who never hesitates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, 
who never wants a pretext when he is inclined to betray. His cruelties 
spring not from the heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled power, 
but from deep and cool meditation. His passions, like well-trained troops, 
are impetuous by rule, and in their most headstrong fury never forget the 
discipline to which they have been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied 
with vast and complicated schemes of ambition: yet his aspect and language 
exhibit nothing bat philosophical moderation. Hatred and revenge eat into 
his heart: yet every look is acordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. 
He never excites the suspicion of his adversaries by petty provocations. His 
purpose is disclosed only when it is‘accomplished. His face is unruffled, his 
speech is courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is exposed, 
till a sure aim is taken; and then he strikes, for the first and last time. 
Military courage, the boast of the sottish German, of the frivolous and 
prating Frenchman, of the romantic and arrogant Spaniard, he neither 
possesses nor values. He shuns danger, not because he is insensible to 
shame, but because, in the society in which he lives, timidity has ceased to be 
shameful. To do any injury openly is, in his estimation, as wicked as to do 
it secretly, and far less profitable. With him the most honourable means 
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are those which are the surest, the speediest, and the darkest. He cannot 
comprehend how a man should scruple to deceive those whom he does not 
scruple to destroy. He would think it madness to declare open hostilities 
against rivals whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, or poison in a con- 
secrated wafer. : 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we consider as most loathsome, 
traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, was by no means destitute even of those 
virtues which we generally consider as indicating superior elevation of cha- 
racter. In civil courage, in perseverance, in presence of mind, those bar- 
barous warriors, who were foremost in the battle or the breach, were far his 
inferiors. Even the dangers which he avoided with a caution almost pusil- 
lanimous never confused his perceptions, never paralyzed his inventive facul- 
ties, never wrung out one secret from his smooth tongue and his inscrutable 
brow. Though a dangerous enemy, and a still more dangerous accomplice, 
he could be a just and beneficent ruler. With so much unfairness in his 
policy, there was an extraordinary degree of fairness in his intellect. Indif- 
ferent to truth in the transactions of life, he was honestly devoted to truth in 
the researches of speculation. Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. On 
the contrary, where no political object was at stake, his disposition was soft 
and humane. Thesusceptibility of his nerves and the activity of his imagina- 
tion inclined him to sympathize with the feelings of others, and to delight in 
the charities and courtesies of social life. Perpetually descending to actions 
which might seem to mark a mind diseased through all its faculties, he had 
nevertheless an exquisitite sensibility both for the natural and the moral 
sublime, for every graceful and every lofty conception. Habits of petty 
intrigue and dissimulation might have rendered him incapable of great gene- 
ral views, but that the expanding effect of his philosophical studies counter- 
acted the narrowing tendency. He had the keenest enjoyment of wit, 
eloquence, and poetry. The fine arts profited alike by the severity of his 
judgment and by the liberality of his patronage. The portraits of some of 
the remarkable Italians of those times are perfectly in harmony with this 
description. Ample and majestic foreheads, brows strong and dark, but not 
frowning, eyes of which the calm full gaze while it expresses nothing seems 
to discern everything, cheeks pale with thought and sedentary habits, lips 
formed with feminine delicacy, but compressed with more than masculine 
decision, mark out men at once enterprising and timid, men equally skilled 
in detecting the purposes of others, and in concealing their own, men who 
must have been formidable enemies and unsafe allies, but men, at the same, 
whose tempers were mild and equable, and who possessed an amplitude and 
subtlety of intellect which would have rendered them eminent either in active 


or in contemplative life, and fitted them either to govern or to instruct 
mankind. 


The doctrine deduced from all this disquisition and illustration is 
the following :-— 


Every age and every nation has certain characteristic vices, which 
prevail almost universally, which scarcely any person scruples to avow, and 
which even rigid moralists but faintly censure. Succeeding generations 
change the fashion of their morals with the fashion of their hats and their 
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coaches ; take some other kind of wickedness under their patronage, and 
wonder at the depravity of their ancestors. 


Dr. Johnson’s history, times, and experience, give rise to a dis- 
play in another field, and where we find the manner of statement and 
of marshalling names as well as circumstances no less vigorous, lumi- 
nous, and skilful :— 


Johnson came up to London precisely at the time when the condition of 
aman of letters was most miserable and degraded. It was a dark night 
between two sunny days. The age of patronage had passed away, the age 
of general curiosity and intelligence had not arrived. The number of 
readers is at present so great, that a popular author may subsist in comfort 
and opulence on the profits of his works. In the reigns of William the 
Third, of Anne, and of George the First, even such men as Congreve and 
Addison would scarcely have been able to live like gentlemen by the mere 
sale of their writings. But the deficiency of the natural demand for litera- 
ture was, at the close of the seventeenth and at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, more than made up by artificial encouragement, by a vast 
system of bounties and premium. There was, perhaps, never a time at 
which the rewards of literary merit were so splendid, at which men who 
could write well found such easy admittance into the most distinguished 
society, and to the highest honours of the state. The chiefs of both the 
great parties into which the kingdom was divided patronized literature with 
emulous munificence. Congreve, when he had scarcely attained his majority, 
was rewarded for his first comedy with places which made him inde- 
pendent for life. Smith, though his Hippolytus and Phzdra failed, would 
have been consoled with 300/. a year but for his own folly. Rowe was not 
only Poet Laureate, but also land-surveyor of the Customs in the port of 
London, Clerk of the Council to the Prince of Wales, and Secretary of the 
Presentations to the Lord Chancellor. Hughes was Secretary to the Com- 
missions of the Peace. Ambrose Philips was Judge of the Prerogative 
Court in Ireland. Locke was Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board of 
Trade. Newton was Master of the Mint. Stepney and Prior were em- 
ployed in embassies of high dignity and importance. Gay, who commenced 
life as apprentice to a silk-mercer, became a Secretary of Legation at five- 
and-twenty. It was to a poem on the Death of Charles the Second, and 
to the City and Country Mouse, that Montague owed his introduction into 
public life, his earldom, his garter, and his Auditorship of the Exchequer. 
Swift, but for the unconquerable prejudice of the Queen, would have been a 
Bishop. Oxford, with his white staff in his hand, passed through the crowd 
of his suitors to welcome Parnell when that ingenious writer deserted the 
Whigs. Steele was a Commissioner of Stamps and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. Arthur Mainwaring was a Commissioner of the Customs and Auditor 
of the Imprest. Tickell was Secretary to the Lords Justices of Ireland. 
Addison was Secretary of State. 


And now for a contrast as drawn by Mr. Macaulay :— 


At the time when Johnson commenced his literary career, a writer had , 
little to hope from the patronage of powerful individuals. The patronage of 
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the public did not yet furnish the means of comfortable subsistence. The 
prices paid by booksellers to authors were so low, that a man of considerable 
talents and unremitting industry could do little more than provide for the 
day which was passing over him. The lean kine had eaten up the fat kine. 
The thin and withered ears had devoured the good ears. The season of 
rich harvests was over, and the period of famine had begun. All that is 
squalid and miserable might now be summed up in the word poet. That 
word denoted a creature dressed like a scarecrow, familiar with compters and 
spunging-houses, and perfectly qualified to decide on the comparative merits 
of the Common side in the King’s Bench Prison and of Mount Scoundrel fn 
the Fleet. Even the. poorest pitied him; and they well might pity him. 
For if their condition was equally abject, their aspirings were not equally 
high, nor their sense of insult equally acute. To lodge in a garret up four 
pair of stairs, to dine in a cellar among footmen out of place, to translate ten 
hours a day for the wages of a ditcher, to be hunted by bailiffs from one 
haunt of beggary and pestilence to another, from Grub Street to St. George’s 
Field’s, and from St. George’s Fields to the alleys behind St. Martin’s 
Church, to sleep on a bulk in June and amid the ashes of a glass-house in 
December, to die in an hospital and to be buried in a parish-vault, was the 
fate of more than one writer, who, if he had lived thirty years earlier, would 
have been admitted to the sittings of the Kitcat or the Scriblerus Club, would 
have sat in Parliament, and would have been intrusted with embassies to the 
High Allies ; who, if he had lived in our time, would have found encourage- 
ment scarcely less munificent in Albemarle-street or in Paternoster-row. 

As every climate has its peculiar diseases, so every walk of life has its 
peculiar temptations. The literary character, assuredly, has always had its 
share of faults, vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility. ‘To these faults were 
now superadded the faults which are commonly found in men whose liveli- 
hood is précarious, and whose principles are exposed to the trial of severe 
distress. All the vices of the gambler and of the beggar were blended with 
those of the author. The prizes in the wretched lottery of bookmaking 
were scarcely less ruinous than the blanks. If good fortune came, it came 
in such a manner that it was almost certain to be abused. After months of 
starvation and despair, a full third night or a well received dedication filled 
the pocket of the lean, ragged, unwashed poet with guineas. He hastened 
to enjoy those luxuries with the images of which his mind had been haunted 
while he was sleeping amidst the cinders and eating potatoes at the Irish 
ordinary in Shoe-lane. A week of taverns soon qualified him for another 
year of night-cellars. Such was the life of Savage, of Boyse, and of a crowd 
of others. Sometimes blazing in gold-laced hats and waistcoats ; sometimes 
lying in bed because their coats had gone to pieces, or wearing paper cravats 
because their linen was in pawn ; sometimes drinking champagne and tokay 
with Betty Careless; sometimes standing at the window of an eating-house 
in Porridge Island, to snuff up the scent of what they could not afford to 
taste: they knew luxury, they knew beggary, but they never knew comfort. 
These men were irreclaimable. They looked on a regular and frugal life 
with the same aversion which an old gipsy or Mohawk hunter feels for a 
stationary abode, and for the restraints and securities of civilized commu- 
nities. They were as untameable, as much wedded to their desolate free- 
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dom, as the wild ass. They could no more be broken in to the offices of 
social man than the unicorn could be trained to serve and abide by the crib. 
It was well if they did not, like beasts of a still fiercer race, tear the hands 
which ministered to their necessities. To assist them was impossible ; and 
the most benevolent of mankind at length became weary of giving relief 
which was dissipated with the wildest profusion as soon as it had been re- 
ceived. If a sum was bestowed on the wretched adventurer, such as, pro- 
perly husbanded, might have supplied him for six months, it was instantly 
spent in strange freaks of sensuality; and before forty-eight hours had 
elapsed, the poet was again pestering all his acquaintance for twopence to 
get a plate of shin of beef at a subterraneous cook-shop. If his friends gave 
him an asylum in their houses, those houses were forthwith turned into 
bagnios and taverns. All order was destroyed, all business was suspended. 
The most good-natured host began to repent of his eagerness to serve a man 


of genius in distress, when he heard his guest roaring for fresh punch at five 
o’clock in the morning. 


Where shall we meet with a more brilliant freedom of manner,— 
a greater apparent sweep of knowledge,—a more feasible style of 
putting forth a doctrine or dogma; suggesting at every step and in- 
stance an impressive sentiment, and pointing to moral truths? And 
yet it would not be difficult to show that the author’s statement, 
especially in the passages quoted from the paper which adduces 
Samuel Johnson and his times, contrasting these with other periods 
in our annals, is faulty in respect of facts, not only on account of 
deficiency, but of inaccuracy; while as regards the conclusion in a 
logical sense, the strict reasoner will first hesitate, and then find that 
there is a want both of adequacy and precision. There is greater 
art in making the rhetoric to ¢el/, than anxiety about the ewact. The 
premises are in some measure overstated or given at random ; the in- 
ferences truer in an individual than general sense. 

What we mean is this,—that if you closely and strictly examine 
the lives and circumstances of the poets and writers of the two eras, 
it will be found that it was not authorship alone that led to the con- 
ditions described or indicated by Mr. Macaulay; and that even 
when his account is perfectly true, so far as it goes, and this literally 
to that extent, yet that in several of the instances so much of fact is 
overlooked, and so many modifying circumstances are shoved aside, 
that the statement becomes historically lame, and the inference essen- 
tially false; although nothing can be more clearly or powerfully set 
forth than the facts which are put in array; facts, let it beadded, that 
proclaim a deep and touching lesson, whatever may be the limited 
use made of them by disquisionist or critic. 
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Art. 1V.—The Life of a Travelling Physician. 3. vols. Longman. 


“ Tue Life of a Travelling Physician, from his first Introduction to 
Practice ; including Twenty Years’ Wandering through the greater 
part of Europe,” makes a highly entertaining book. It is in three 
divisions; consisting of the Ramble, the Sojourn, and the Return 
Home. After having obtained his diploma at Edinhurgh in 1819, 
the youthful doctor found that his health had become considerably 
affected, and he was counselled to repair to a warmer climate in order 
to recruit himself. He proceeded to London with some letters of 
introduction, but being without any direct influential interest he had 
difficulties to encounter like most other young men who are destined 
to rise inthe world. However, perseverance, address, no doubt, and 
above all, it would appear, good luck, won for him the situation of 
travelling physician to a nobleman who was ordered to the south of 
France, where he died. Ere long our medical hero met witha second 
patron in the shape of a Russian or Polish prince, with whom he re- 
sided in Paris for several years; afterwards accompanying him through 
Germany and Poland to Odessa. So far the “‘ Ramble.” The “ So- 
journ” was in St. Petersburg, where he started in practice, remaining 
fourteen years. He at length found it necessary, or perhaps it was 
mainly the love of travel and to settle in his native land that swayed 
him, toseek his native land, coming back to England through Sweden, 
os and various parts of Germany, which makes the ‘ Return 
ome.” 

So much for the frame-work of the book. The matter consists of 
the observations of the traveller and resident; the spas and medical 
subjects, personal incidents, and a free use of disquisition and opinion 
on manners, morals, politics, and whatever may be supposed to 
attract the attention of a frank, talkative, and accomplished 
wanderer, filling the volumes. 

The style of the work is that of a polished, shrewd, clever physi- 
cian, who takes care not to offend polite ears with any of the offen- 
sive things of his profession; who, in fact, avoids the shop with a 
sparing gracefulness, preferring the delineation of character, the notice 
of quaint adventure, and Dutch-like minute details—a sly quiet 
humour pervading the better sketches,—to medical material ; this last 
commodity being reserved for another publication. He is a singu- 
larly good-natured and agreeable companion; loving letters and 
liberal pursuits with the taste and a discernment, suchas one loves to 
associate with the idea of an accomplished physician whose practice lies 
among the grandees of anation. The reader may sometimes be apt 
to suspect that a scene is feigned, a character made, a story told, out 
of the abundance of extensive observation and diversified experience. 
But, on the other hand, the portraitures and sketches are so minutely 
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touched, so spirited, yet so homely and full of matter-of-fact, that 
one cannot but believe the whole to be truthful and honest. 

This truthfulness, of course, has its rise in a great measure, in the 
favourable circumstances of the traveller for observation and the close 
study of character; the lengta of his residence in places which mul- 
titudes of tourists have talked about, and his means of access to scenes 
and society in Poland and Russia afforded by his peculiar relation to 
a magnate, yielding advantages beyond those which the many can 
enjoy. It must be confessed that flippancy is the term that ought 
to be applied to parts of the book; while others are marred by an 
vbvious effort to raise a laugh. His judgments and estimates at 
times appear to be both rash and wrong. But upon the whole the 
work is one which a man of natural good sense, improved by travel 
and reflection, has produced; nor, were we particularly anxious to 
point out parts by which to test the excellences of the writer, could 
we do better for him than to mention his English Sketches, which 
are remarkably clever and smart; and next quite a distinct class of 
subjects,—his account of the Jews of Poland. Without detaining 
our readers with another observation regarding the merits of the 
“ Life,” or wasting space by attempting to link extract to extract, let 
the following samples be taken as they come, for they will speak 


for themselves: begin with the physician’s visit to his old school- 
master,— 


I found my old preceptor in the land of the living. He had been a 
rake in his day; but Philibert marie. He was fond of all sports, and ex- 
celled in most. He was one of the best shots in the country; no man 
tumbled so many pigeons over at the frequent shooting matches which were 
held in the neighbourhood. All his geese were swans. He was a man of 
naturally good understanding, but vanity got the better of it. He was an 
optimist in everything which concerned himself. His dogs, his horses, his 
wife (naturally), were the best in the country. He had no children by the 
latter, but he had adopted a nephew, who was to inherit his property—a 
youth of fine parts, and worthy of being his successor, When I first went 
to him he was already beginning to find that his passions were leaving him, 
so he became outrageously fanatical, and left his passions. He was con- 
verted suddenly—it came upon him like a flash of lightning. No man ever 
forced his religious opinions upon others as he now did. Krahwinkle was 
in an uproar. The people stood still in the market-place ; the old women 
sat down upon their eggs and butter. . . . . . Ten yearsof absence 
had obliterated from my memory all the persecutions of my youth, and ten 
years had put the schoolmaster into the yellow leaf. I found him feeble, 
sickly, and decayed—a remnant of himself. Still self predominated, even 
in the remnant. It was a part of the once entire piece. He received me 
affectionately, and with tears in his eyes. When I spoke of my present plans 
and prospects, he listened with attention ; and when I had finished, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I said so—the seed was well sown.” He allowed me no merit, but 
took all the credit to himself. It was hewho had taught me everything, who 
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put me in the right path. It was the “bread cast upon the waters, and 
found after many days.” He then recapitulated, as in olden time, all the 
difficulties under which he had laboured at the commencement of life. How 
different were the circumstances between himself and myself at the onset of 
our careers! He had no friends to assist him: his father, God help him! 
(and he looked upwards, as if to implore mercy for his parent) had not even 
given him religious instruction; whereas I had been received into the 
bosom of the family, had been helped every way, and had slept on a bed of 
roses. He had earned by the sweat of his brow what I now saw,—and he 
pointed to his field, and his cows, and his neat cottage ; and putting his hand 
into his pocket, he looked at me affectionately, and said emphatically, ‘‘ I 
have always a hundred pounds to play with.” Had he looked round, he 
might have discovered some look of disappointment in my face, when after 
mentioning the hundred pounds, he drew his empty hand from his pocket, 
and, patting me upon the shoulder, exclaimed, ‘‘ Seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto you.” 
You keep the hundred pounds though! thought I to myself. 


Polish Jews:— 


Miserable and forlorn as the whole of Casimir appears, still the Jews are 
not permitted to inhabit the principal street, but are all huddled together in 
the narrow lanes and alleys which diverge from it. It is impossible to 
describe the sensation which their appearance creates in the mind of the 
stranger, when first he sees them walking about the streets like so many 
spectres, lank and lean, dressed in a long black robe reaching to their feet, 
and a hussar’s fur cap or a large slouch hat upon their heads. They stand 
gazing around, apparently without any thing to do; no apparent trade or 
profession ; neither cultivating the land nor defending it in the time of war ; 
they only seem to cumber the ground on which they tread. This state of 
inaction is only apparent, for they are a very active though not a laborious 
people, preferring the pittance they may gain without trouble to a competency 
which common labour would easily procure them ; living six days-in the week 
upon black bread, and happy if they can get a morsel of meat on their 
Sabbath ; cooped up in a hovel, lying pell-mell together without chair or 
table in their room; their bed consisting of a bundle of dirty straw; their 
garments tattered, leaving their bodies half exposed, for they never mend 
their clothes; no change of apparel, no difference in their dress, night or 
day, age alone stripping off their rags; compelled to dwell in the most ob- 
scure parts of the town, subject to persecutions inflicted upon them by their 
own laws and those of the government, which may be said rather to tolerate 
than to protect them; the sport and derision of those who deal, and often 
hold no faith with them. 

Such is a true picture of this tribe, which is said to amount to more than 
half a million in Poland. Pale and haggard in their physiognomies, rendered 
more hideous by their long dirty beards, there is nevertheless a certain 
animation in their eye, and a cheerfulness in their countenances, which 
almost lead you to believe they merit less commisseration. They address 
you at every instant, eitherto buy their merchandise, or serve as factors, or 
do any thing you may please to order them ; money is their sole object, 
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against making which they have no law; and though they live chiefly 
by what is styled trick and cheating, yet they seldom rob on the highway or 
break into houses ; and few classes of men are less castigated by the penal law. 
They rob without being robbers, beg without being vagrants. Influenced 
by no laws, and yet so conforming to those under which they live that they 
are almost independent of them. There is no means they will leave untried 
to pilfer you; nothing that they will not willingly undertake for money, 
proof to all kinds of rebuke, callous to offence. Load them with opprobrious 
epithets, call them unbelievers, cut-throats, dogs, or spit upon their Jewish 
gaberdine, nothing makes any impression upon them. Nay, I have seen 
them struck by passers-by, and that with the greatest injustice, and yet 
show no resentment even in expression. Give them the slightest pittance, 
they are content, and will kiss your garment. Detect them in their frauds, 
they neither deny nor justify them; but if too severely rebuked, they show 
you, rather by signs than words, that you can have no pretensions to fair 
dealings with those with whom you yourself deal so hardly. 


A carefully hoarded fee. 


The following morning I was beset as usual by my friends the Jews, all 
of whom came to consult me. A more quacking race of people does not 
exist, and they are always swallowing some kind of medicine. It was curi- 
ous to watch the physiognomies of some of them, as they doubted within 
themselves whether they should offer mea fee. I remember a poor woman, 
and a pretty young woman she was too, which makes me remember her so 
well ; though a pretty Jewess is no uncommon sight in Poland; but, after 
taking the prescription in her hand, she fell upon her knees, and began to 
bless me, and then she cried, and, putting her hands to her head, she took 
off her cap, and under this was a second and less ornamented cap, which she 
also removed, and under this was a pocket-handkerchief, and in removing 
this she wept bitterly, and when she had removed it, she felt in one corner 


of the rag for a piece of money of the value of sixpence, and bursting into 
tears, she offered it to me gs a fee. 


The Physician entertains no very flattering opinion of the Polish 
aristocracy. 


In the kingdom of Poland, the nobility, in order to evade this freedom, 
(the legal emancipation of the serf,) enter into stipulations with each other 
not to afford runaway or vagrant peasants any protection ; so that if a pea- 
sant, from ill-treatment, should be inclined to leave his master and seek a 
milder one, every door is shut against him; and the violation of this tacit 
agreement by any one proprietor would be productive of a duel between the 
two parties ; so that in reality the peasant, free by law, is a slave by usage. 
All his legal freedom turns to his master’s advantage, for it allows him the 
privilege of starving, without any redress from his owner; whereas the slave 
in Austria (and I speak of the Polish provinces of that empire) can compel 
his owner to feed him in time of scarcity, or when from illness he is unable 
to procure bread for himself or his family. 

There are no harder taskmasters than the Polish nobility; and the liber- 
ties they seem to appreciate so well for themselves, they are little anxious to 
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extend to their inferiors. The law which allowed them to murder their 
peasants under such easy penalties no longer exists, but the spirit of that 


‘law still exists; and their indifference to human suffering tends to diminish 


much of that enthusiasm for them as a people which is natural to all En- 
glishmen who have not seen them at home in their own country. 

I was playing at cards on New-Year’s Eve, when the cold was very in- 
tense, I think 27 degrees Reaumur: and a servant entered the room to 
inform a nobleman that three of his peasants were found frozen to death 
about a mile from the town. ‘‘ I] n’y a que trois, c’est peu de chose,” and 
continued his game of quinze, without making another observation. The ~ 
same circumstance might have occured in England, but would not he to 
whom the news was communicated make it his care immediately to send his 
steward to give all the consolation possible to the distressed families? Not 
so with the Pole; he only became more anxious to win his game at cards, 
to make up for the loss of the three peasants. This, it is true, was an 
instance only of passive conduct; but I witnessed so much more active 
brutality exercised by the rich towards the poor, so much want of common 
humanity in the relations existing between them on the part of the superior, 
that, so far from sympathizing with them upon the loss of their liberty, I 
could not but regret that they ever should have had so much in former 
times, seeing how cruelly they abused the little which was still left them. » 


Preludes to winter in Russia. 


It is a mistake which almost all new comers make, to brave the cold too 
long ; allowing it to penetrate before they take measures against it. Now 
the secret is, never to feel it. Take preventive measures; arm against it ; 
never let it lay hold: this is the secret worth knowing, and the natives 
do know it, for they are seen walking about in their furs to the astonish- 
ment of new-comers, who hardly feel the cold sufficient to warrant a 
greatcoat. , : 

Heat breaks no bones, says a Russian proverb. The Russians also say, 
wear warm clothing the first winter of your arrival, and you may do as you 
please ever after. 

A few days previous to the closing of the navigation, the weather assumes 
a deceptive appearance. The sun is bright and the atmosphere clear ; there 
is a nipping and an eager air, and the spirits are light and, buoyant. 
Scarcely any wind prevails: the river flows calmly along without a ripple 
on its surface; there is a peculiar brightness in the atmosphere, which 
pushes forth as it were its last rose of summer. It seems as if it would last 
for ever, as if spring were about to return, making aleap-year winter. The 
sun sets with a deep orange ray; the moon rises pale and silvery. The 
stars tremble in the firmament. The actual thermometric cold is about 10 
degrees of Fahrenheit. The nights are splendid, but colder than the days. 
The morning dawns bright and cheerful. The surface of the river is smooth 
and glistening. No swallow skims over its surface; no gnat dances in the 
sunbeam reflected from it; but, floating upon its top, is seen a thin pellicle 
of ice, which, resembling a film of suet, caused by pouring it when melted 
upon water, is called by the natives sala. 
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A Russian house in winter. 


As in other countries clocks and time-pieces are considered indispensable 
pieces of furniture, so here two thermometers are equally indispensable to 
the comfort and convenience of the inmates of every house. The one, 
attached to the outer frame of the double windows, which are also universal 
in this country, marks the external cold ; the other, suspended to a wall, or 
placed in an ornamental form upon a table in the drawing-room, marks the 
degree of warmth within doors. The scale of Reaumur is the one used in this 
country, and some hundreds of thousands must be manufactured in the 
capital ; for not only is every house supplied, but often every room in the 
house is furnished with them. Upon quitting the bed, the first step is 
towards the window, to ascertain the degree of cold without, by which many 
movements of the day are to be regulated; and those who take pleasure in 
meteorological observations are provided with register thermometers, by 
which they not only ascertain the actual degree of cold, but learn what it 
has been during the night; for there are generally a few degrees of differ- 
ence in the night and day temperatures. This transit from the warm bed 
to the freezing window is not made through cold space, as it would be in 
England, making the reader ‘shiver and shake at the very idea; for the 
drawing-room, the parlour, the hall, the staircase, and the bed-room, are all 
of the same temperature in a Russian house. The Russian does not undress 
in an ague-fit, as in a bed-room at Christmas in England ; he does not jump 
into bed and smother himsel]f under a heap of blankets to bring on the hot 
stage, nor does he rise in the morning with any idea of finding the water in 
his jug frozen. His bedroom is warmer in winter than in summer; and 
instead of adding to the number, he generally abstracts a blanket in the 
winter-season from his bed. 

As he finds the degree of cold marked by his thermometer externally, so 
does he understand how to clothe himself when he issues from his warm hall- 
door. 

There are three degrees of comparison in the warmth of clothing,—the 
schenelle, or warm mantle ; the bekéche, or English greatcoat, lined through- 
out with warm fur; and the schube, or large mantle wrapper, lined with a 
coarser fur than the bekéche. : 


; A Russian theatre. 


You must give in your name at the pit door before you take out your 
ticket, to be registered in a book. This was the custom at Odessa, at least 
when I was there. As soon as you enter the house, should you forget to 
take off your hat, you are reminded of your neglect by a servant in court 
livery, who gives you a jog, and points above to the spread-eagle of Russia. 
Then you must sit down in one spot during the whole of the time ; you can- 
not go in and out, nor loll against the boxes. It seems that pleasure is a 
command, and that you are a voluntary slave. Then there is no hissing per- 
mitted ; silent contempt is the only mark of disapprobation ; but for applause, 
oh, you may “ roar till the duke shall say, let him roar again. 


Storks in the Ukraine. 


Wherever we halted to change or rather bait our horses, provided that the 
resting-place comprised a house graced by a chimney, so surely upon that 
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chimney-top was there to be seen a stork’s nest. The bird is quite domesti- 
cated in these wild steppes, and walks about unmolested, and as fearlessly as 
a turkey cock in a farm-yard. He is the common scavenger; and luckless 
was the day to the frogs when they chose him for their king. By the side 
of every pond is he to be seen, picking up the croakers with as much sang 
froid as a fowl picks up a grain of wheat; and away he flies with his victim 
to the nest, where the young, impatient for their meal, are thrusting out their 
long necks and contending for the tit-bit. He is not over-choice in the 
delicacies with which he feeds his offspring. I have often seen him rise on 
wing with a large portion of a dead dog in his jaws; for storks are like 


Chinese in this respect—they have no prejudice against animals which have 
died a natural death. 


Tea aboard a Neva steamer. 


The passengers on board the steamer offer a motley appearance—some for 
pleasure and some for business, as in all cases; but the scene is different 
from any thing out of Russia. We had a cargo of wood-merchants, who 
came down from the banks of the Ladoga to look after their wood-barges 
in St. Petersburg. They are a drunken set; one of the best-looking of 
them was soon sprawling upon the deck. It was hard to keep him out of 
mischief. He would go down below to see the engine work. It was neces- 
sary to hold him by main force, till he fell asleep: as Sancho says, ‘‘ It 
covered him over like a blanket ;’”’ and when he awoke, he was no longer 
mischievous. Itis curious tosee the people drink tea aboard these steamers: 
a passenger asks for tea, by which the French understand un thé complet; 
the Russians, a portion; we should say, tea for one. This comprises a 
small teapot in which the tea, and that of the best kind, has been infused ; 
a-larger teapot full of hot water, a small saucer full of lump sugar, an empty 
tumbler and teaspoon, a slice of lemon, and a small decanter of spirits. All 
this is served simultaneously upon a tray. As soon as the tea is sufficiently 
infused, he pours it out into the tumbler; to which he adds a glass of 
spirits and a slice of lemon, and then fills up the smaller with hot water from 
the larger pot. 

The first glass of tea expedited, he brews again in the same way, and 
this for five or six times, till the tea has no longer colour or flavour; but 
there is the lemon, the sugar, and the brandy, and the tea is now the 
apology. The effect produced will depend upon the quantity of brandy 
which he has thus sipped. If he have been sparing, he remains quiet upon 
deck, or converses freely with his fellow-passengers. If he have sucked 


the monkey too strongly, he is mischievous, and is for looking after the 
machinery. 


Popularity in Russia of Sir Robert Ker Porter. 


Sir R. K. Porter had made himself known by his pencil first, and then 
by his pen. During his first sojourn in Russia he had espoused a native 
princess, who died, leaving him an only daughter. His first essay as a 
literary man, was his history of the campaign in Russia, which circumstances 
conspired to make very popular at the time of its production. Everything 
was read with avidity at that moment; and so popular were the Russians at 
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the time, that although the colouring which the author’s pen borrowed from 
his pencil lightly varnished the tale, it was not perceived at the moment. 
Many a defeat was transformed into a victory under the touch of his pencil ; 
but the public could not resist the impression made upon their feelings by 
such panegyrics as the following, put into the mouth of the conqueror Alex- 
ander. It was the appeal of an Emperor to the justice of God, and a re- 
liance on his people. ‘‘Should the enemy take Moscow, have I not still 
Petersburg ? if not Petersburg, Archangel ? if not Archangel, my fleets and 
the hearts of my people ?—and Russia is still my empire.” 


Sir R. K. Porter’s recent death; his fame as a traveller, an author, 
and an artist,—his earliest celebrity and much of that. which attaches 
to the latter portion of his active and variegated life, being closely 
connected with the efforts of his pencil; and the fact that a sale is 
about to take place, under peculiar circumstances of an interesting 
nature, of the museum of antiquities and ancient inscriptiong, col- 
lected by this distinguished man, and many curious literary and other 
records worth the attention of artists, virtuosos, and the learned,— 
are circumstances which give additional effect to whatever is told of 
him by an authority so good as the writer before us. 





Art. V.—Journal of a Tour through Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, 
and the Holy Land, in 1888, 1839. 2vols. Printed by Richard 
Watts, Crown-court, Temple Bar. Intended solely for private 
circulation. 1842. 


WE deem ourselves invested with no ordinary privilege, in being per- 
mitted to lay before our readers some portion of these talented 
volumes, which, although abounding with a rich diversity of original 
and valuable information on subjects of peculiar and permanent in- 
terest, have been printed solely for private circulation. A senti- 
ment of amiable and becoming modesty has induced the authoress to 
confine the result of her literary efforts to the sphere of her personal 
acquaintance; and, even under the comparative privacy of such a 
limitation, she has abstained from adding the recommendation of her 
name to the work. The distribution of the contents as a private 
journal, in lieu of the more formal arrangement due to their literary 
pretensions, and the importance of the topics discussed, may also be 
cited as additional testimony of the total absence of display, and even 
apparent unconsciousness of superior merit, which have marked the 
preparation of her writings for the press. We are not, however, 
without hope, that a just sense of the value and interest of her pro- 
duction may dissuade the authoress from her design of withholding 
it from popular perusal; nay, we are quite sure that, to a mind con- 
stituted like hers, a consideration of public advantage will far out- 
weigh any personal motive that might dictate an opposite decision, 
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and that she will cheerfully sacrifice those feelings of opposing diffi- 
dence that would prevent so desirable a result. Under this impres- 
sion, we shall deem ourselves justified in acquainting the readers of 
the MontHLy Review, that the lady from whose accomplished pen 
so charming an addition to our literature has emanated, is a step- 
daughter of that very distinguished scholar, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Tattam, of Bedford, author of the ‘‘ Coptic Grammar and Lexicon,” 
and other elaborate productions connected with the study of Egyp- 
tian antiquities. Miss Eliza Platt accompanied her learned rela- 
tive on his travels in the East, in search of Coptic and other MSS., 
in the years 1838, 1889; and the present abliadians constituting 
a journal of the voyage, affords ample evidence of the enthusiastic 
zeal and ability with which she participated in the high and difficult 
undertaking which formed the object of their pursuit. It would be 
needless to refer to Dr. Tattam’s numerous and well-known publi- 
cations, further than to observe how important are the results attained 
through his arduous and persevering labours. It may be truly 
asserted, that the compilation of his Coptic Lexicon alone (printed 
in 1835, at the Clarendon Press, at the expense of the University of 
Oxford,) might have furnished ample employment for a long life of 
literary leisure. Sirfce that period, Dr. Tattam has published 
various other extensive and valuable works connected with the same 
branch of research, which possess much varied and important infor- 
mation, calculated to throw additional light on the obscure nature of 
these studies. He has also twice visited Egypt and the Holy Land, 
for the investigation and recovery of early Coptic MSS. On both 
these occasions he was accompanied by his daughter, whose assist- 
ance in transcribing with himself the scarce and ancient records of 
biblical learning, discovered in the numerous monasteries and libraries, 
and other depositories, in the remoter parts of those countries, evinces 
that our authoress possesses a degree of talentand acquirement rarely 
united in the same individual. From the second of these voyages 
Dr. Tattam and Miss Platt have but recently returned, and, it is 
understood amongst their literary friends, that a wider measure of 
success has attended the extraordinary exertions of these enterprising 
tourists than on the previous occasion, which we trust will, at no 
distant period, fully appear. It would be improper, within the brief 
limits available for our notice, to present the reader with more than 
detached sketches of a few of the more prominent situations and ob- 
jects visited in their various routes; we shall therefore at once plunge 
in medias res, and, pursuing the same desultory course, select such 
passages as may appear most conducive to that just appreciation of 
the authoress’s abilities, which a more connected perusal of these 
elegant volumes could not fail to confirm. Our opening extract 
describes, with a mirror-like freshness and fidelity of colouring, the 
gorgeous and luxurious pospects of the Isle of Rhoda, near Cairo, as 
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beheld from their temporary villa, situate in the gardens of Ibrahim 
Pasha, on the banks of the Nile. 


In accordance with our resolution, we arose at break of day, breakfasted 
in our sunny verandah, walked in the gardens, and strolled on the banks of 
the Nile, from which our house is not more than 100 yards distant. The 
scene is more particularly attractive at sunset: standing on the western 
bank, on your right hand are spread out the beds of blooming flowers, of 
rich and varied hue, emitting the most delicious odour, from thousands of 
roses, myrtles, geraniums, and jessamines, blended with the fragrant scent 
of acacia and orange trees. On the left is the Nile, a broad and glass 
stream, still swelled by its expanded waters: beyond, is an Arab village; 
and higher up appears the Palace of Shoobra, embosomed in a cluster of 
lofty palms: to the south-west are the mighty Pyramids, rising from their 
bed of sand: and stretching far towards the south, is the barren chain of the 
Libyan mountains, beautifully shaded with the softest pencilling of purple 
and gold. On the eastern bank is another fine palace of Mohamed Ali: 
and on the north, innumerable minarets and palms, with the range of the 
Mokattan in the back-ground, radiant with the deep glow of an oriental 
sunset, mark where stands the far-famed city of “‘ Kahira.” 

A band of very good music adds an agreeable liveliness to the scene; and 
here we sat awhile, to enjoy the train of reflections to which the mind was 
naturally led by the various objects around us. The “ River of Egypt,” so 
celebrated in scripture story, is rendered familiar to us from our childhood 
by the many interesting events with which it is connected :—Once, its 
delicious waters, considered one of the greatest blessings Heaven has bestowed 
on this country, were turned into blood: in the present day, we constantly 
see the natives on their knees at its brink, quaffing to the full: then, the 
people “loathed to drink of it.”—Probably, not far from this spot, the infant 
Moses reposed safely in his bulrush cradle, amid the flags by the river’s side; 
and near, the anxious Miriam watched, ‘‘ to wit what would be done to him.” 
Oft in this cooling stream, the Egyptian Princess bathed, or strolled along 
its banks, attended by her maidens ;—and here she beheld the little Hebrew 
child, and felt compassion at his tears. . 

The deception in the appearance of distant objects in this country, on 
account of the extreme clearness of the atmosphere, is most surprising. The 
Pyramids of Gizeh appear seated on the opposite side of the river, at the 
distance of less than two miles; whereas they must be at least eight from 
Cairo. No object intervenes by which to measure their gigantic size: they 
stand alone—the overwhelming monuments of ages long passed away, and 
days that are thought on as though they had never been. Their immensity 
is lost while gazing on them; but when their actual extent is calculated, 
the mind is overpowered with astonishment. The height of the largest 
Pyramid is said to be 461 feet, or 117 feet above St. Paul’s cathedral: the 


base occupies 746 feet, about equal to the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Their . 


date is too remote even for minute investigation correctly to ascertain; but, 
from all the contending opinions on this subject, it may be gathered, that 
they had seen little less than 1000 years before the birth of Christ. The 
world itself looks young, for its luxuriant verdure ever returns to gladden 
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the eye; but these stupendous chambers of the dead—the work of beings 
whose very names are unknown—remain to bear witness to the existence of 
heroes whose designs were colossal, and whose resources were equal to the 
lofty conceptions of their minds. 

How paltry does all connected with the mosques and domes of Cairo 
appear, after contemplating works of nearly 3000 years’ duration! Yet 
El Kahira, “ the Victorious,” deserves some attention in its turn. At this 
moment, burnished by the last gold of the sinking sun, adorned with its ver- 
dant palms, encircled by the distant mountains, it looks beautifully pic- 
turesque. Four huudred mosques are within its walls; and innumerable 
minarets rise amidst its green foliage. We see not here its narrow streets, 
ruined buildings, and half-clothed inhabitants: we hear not, from this 


"sequestered isle, the mad ravings of fanatics; but the misery, the ignorance, 


the oppression of this degraded people will glance across the mind, and 
destroy the charm of a scene which wants one thing only to perfect it,—the 
inestimable blessing which Christianity alone can bestow. 


The reader will have appreciated, with ourselves, the strongly- 
marked intelligence, and delightful tone of quiet animation, which 
pervade Miss Platt’s style; indicating the total absence of laboured 
effort, or affected desire of display, and rendering her communications 
as acceptable for their easy, x pedi and familiar address, as for the 
truthful descriptions and just observations with which they are 
stored. Our next quotation refers to an interview between the Cop- 
tic bishop and our travellers, at Cairo, which may serve in some de- 
gree to mark the characteristic distinction of oriental manners. It 
will also provide an appropriate specimen of our authoress’s peculiar 
quickness of observation and graphic powers of narrative : 


We repaired early to the large public room at Hill’s Hotel, to receive 
our expected visitors ; and stadioned ourselves on the upper divan, which is 
covered with rich crimson cloth, and has rich luxurious cushions all round. 
In every Turkish house is found the divan or sofa, extending along the sides 
and one end of the apartment: the floor of about a third of the chamber is 
raised five or six inches above the rest: this is called the high divan; and is 
fitted up in the richest style, being covered with. purple or crimson cloth, 
chintz, Cashmere, velvet, Turkey carpets, &c., according to the rank of the 
individual ; and furnished with large cushions, thickly placed at the back. 
The more honourable guests are always conducted to the higher end; while 
their attendants, or persons less distinguished, are seated on the lower part 
ofthe divan. This custom throws light on the parable of our Lord, addressed 
to those who chose out ‘‘the uppermost rooms at feasts.” So that the guests 
were probably not separated—as we might suppose from the word ‘‘ room” 
being used,—but merely placed according to rank. 

Colonel Campbell soon arrived; and introduced the bishop, who was 
accompanied by five Coptic priests; Mr. Mazzara, secretary to the Vice- 
Consul, who speaks English tolerably ; janissaries, and attendants. [Some 
time previously Dr. Tattam had sent out to the bishop, at the suggestion of 
a friend, his own Coptic Lexicon, then just published, his gospels, and twelve 
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Minor Prophets.] The bishop, who is an Italian, is a fine old man: he was 
richly attired, in a flowing garb of blue cloth; is polished and gentle in his 
manners ; and appeared really pleased to meet Dr. Tattam. He spoke 
French very well; and conversation was carried on in English, French, and, 
between him and Dr. Tattam, occasionally in Latin. He said he could not 
read Coptic very well, and was ashamed that a foreigner should know the 
language better than himself; and when he received Dr. Tattam’s letter and 
Coptic works, he could only read them by the help of the accompanying 
Lexicon. We followed the usage of the country, and took coffee together. 
This is an important part of making and receiving calls in the East, and by 
no means to be omitted. To refuse a cup of coffee is contrary to all 
etiquette : consequently, at every visit it is necessary to repeat the ceremony. 
The bishop politely requested that he might soon have the pleasure of seeing 


us both at his house ; and Mr. Mazzara has undertaken to conduct us there 
in a few days. 


Their visit to the bishop is thus described : 


We had next to pay a visit to the Catholic Coptic Bishop, or Patriarch, 
as he is sometimes called: and Mr. Mazzara led the way, through many in- 
tricate streets, to the residence of the bishop and his priest; which, with the 
greater part of their library, had but a short time since been nearly destroyed 
by a fire that had made frightful ravages in the neighbourhood. We were 
seated with much ceremony on the high divan, our servants remaining at the 
lower end of the room: sherbet, coffee, and pipes, were brought by an Abys- 
sinian boy, and incense was waved before us. After much interesting con- 
versation, relative to the present state of the Coptic church, some fine MSS. 
were produced. Dr. Tattam was busily engaged with these ; and the old 
bishop, in high glee, immediately engaged me in reading to him: he appeared 
to know very little of the ancient language ; and I could scarcely help smil- 
ing, when he came to a hard word, to see him turn to the Arabic, to find it 
out; and at last send for a priest, to decide some word in dispute between 
us ; while, on the other hand, he sometimes laughed heartily at my pronun- 
ciation of the Egyptian tongue. Dr. Tattam selected a most beautiful 
Coptic MS., containing Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, and the Minor 
Prophets, and requested permission to transcribe it ; which was readily given ; 
and we took charge of our first prize with great satisfaction. 


We may here not inappropriately offer a few brief remarks on the 
great utility of the Coptic language to the divine and to the student 
in Kgyptian antiquities. Fabricius informs us, on the authority of 
Zosimus, that the bible was translated into Egyptian, or Coptic, when 
the Septuagint version was made. “ Biblia, tunc non in Graeecam 
tantum, sed etiam Aigyptiis in vernaculam linguam fuisse translata.” 
Professor Lee has expressed an opinion, that the Coptic translation 
of the New Testament was made in the second century. This ancient 
Egyptian language has been preserved by the Christians in Egypt, in 
their religious books, as the Hebrew by the Jews. It is even now 
the language used in their churches, and in all their religious services. 
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A decipherment of the hieroglyphic and Enchorial characters can only 
be effected through its medium. Words phonetically written can 
only have their meaning established by some Coptic word of similar 
import. The Egyptian language, as preserved to us in the records © 
of Coptic Christians, is an original tongue. It bears no resemblance 
to any known language; and, as Dr. Murray observes, derives its de- 
clinable words, and even its particles, from its own radicals. Before 
the Macedonian conquest, the characters used to express it were the 
Enchorial, or common character, the Hieratic, and the Hieroglyphic. 
We have the whole of what has been deciphered in the Enchorial 
character, in the rudiments of an Egyptian Deity, by the late Dr. 
Young, appended to Dr. Tattam’s Coptic Grammar. These arecom- 
pendiously introduced in the latter gentleman's Lexicon, under the 
Coptic words of the same signification. Very little of the Hieratic 
character has been deciphered. In the explanation of the Hierogly- 
phic, considerable progress has been made by Dr. Young, M. Cham- 
pollion, Salt, Rossilini, Tomlinson, and.others. Dr. ‘Tattam has in- 
serted most of the deciphered words, on the same plan as he adopted 
in giving an explanation of the Enchorial characters. The charac- 
ters now used by the Copts are derived from the Greek, with the 
addition of seven peculiar letters. This character superseded the 
Enchorial soon after the conquest of Egypt by the Greeks; when, 
from intercourse with their conquerors, many Greek words were in- 
troduced. The Coptic is a very simple language. Nouns and ad- 
jectives are without inflections. The relation of one noun to another 
is eitheir denoted by their proximity, or by prefixed particles, as in 
Hebrew, or by prepositions as in English: their number by the 
articles or pronouns. Verbs are often merely nouns applied in a 
verbal sense without any alteration. They have but one conjugation, 
and no passive voice. The various tenses are chiefly formed by pre- 
fixes; but of these and other minutiz of the language we have no 
time for examples. Besides the Coptic, which was spoken in Lower 
Egypt, the Mizur of the scriptures, Dr. Tattam’s Lexicon includes 
the two dialects. The Saphidic, or, more properly, the Thebaic 
dialect, was spoken in Upper Egypt; and the Bashmuric was a dialect 
of the inhabitants of Bashmour, a province of the Delta. Dr. Tat- 
tam has carefully examined all the existing MSS., and from these 
original sources has very much enriched his Lexicon, which, being 
written in neat and familiar Latin, renders it a convenient manual for 
the continental literati. A literal Latin translation also accompanies 
his Coptic edition of the Twelve Minor Prophets. Coptic literature 
now assumes a very interesting aspect. We have before observed, 
that the only safe clue for deciphering the ancient monuments of 
Egypt is derivable from this source ; while it is equally important to 
the biblical student. The Egyptian versions were amongst the 
earliest translations of the sacred writings. Hence their version of 
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the New Testament is of great authority. The translations of the 
Old Testament were made from the Septuagint, and not from the 
Hebrew scriptures: they are therefore of great use in determining 
the readings of the Septuagint, and in fixing the meaning of many 
expressions. 

We now turn, with asense of renewed enjoyment, to the contem- 
plation of the delightful pictures of oriental life and scenery, pre- 
sented by the fair artist, and which are stamped by her discriminating 
pencil with such striking individuality and happy fidelity of colour- 
ing, that the only difficulty we experience, in the selection of these 
sketches from her talented productions, arises from the superabund- 
ance of admirable pieces that challenge a preference. We at length 
decide to transfer to our collection the following view of the ruins of 
Karnac: 


Passing through the village, [Luxor] we turned towards the gigantic 
Ruins of Karnac, which are nearly two miles from the former place. An 
avenue of Sphinxes, some half buried, leads to the Grand Entrance, opposite 
Luxor; and there are still remains of others, along the whole of the road 
connecting the two Temples. After passing through a lofty gateway, we 
were at once enclosed by the most imposing scene of ruins imaginable ! 
Travellers may give some idea of the smaller Temples of Western Thebes ; 
but Karnac baffles all description. The most accurate statements must 
appear as exaggerations; but here there is no need for any stretch of imagi- 
nation in the beholder: the eye wanders over a vast field of fallen grandeur, 
which the mind in vain attempts to grasp. To realize all this as the work of 
man—and that at a period when we are disposed to doubt the very existence 
of the means of raising such mighty buildings—is indeed difficult. It is 
impossible for a stranger to form any adequate conception of the almost 
endless extent of ground they occupy ; of the colossal size of the innumer- 
able pillars, colonnades, and statues ; the huge blocks of granite, nearly buried 
in deep sand ; the beauty of the sculpture, covering every separate part ; 
and the still brilliant hue of the colouring, 

The first visit to Thebes must, to every traveller, be exhausting. Its high 
antiquity, in comparison of which all other ruins are modern—the crowds 
that have worshipped in its temples, and gloried in their unrivalled city—and 
the ever-recurring thought of what it then was, when every gateway poured 
in the joyous throng, and all those now silent halls echoed back the loud 
shout of the proud possessors—when every towering obelisk, and every giant 
statue, appeared in the perfection of youth, to add to the sublimity of the 
immense edifice—its heroes, its priests, its gorgeous ceremonics—its last 


overthrow—above all, its present desolation, a wreck of man’s glory, pride, 


and power;—all these sad thoughts rush across the mind, depressing the 
spirits ; and yet leading to the contemplation of that future day, when all 
that the world can boast, will exhibit a scene of destruction greater than that 
of the once beauteous, but now prostrate Diospolis. 


_ Page after page, teeming with the same coincidence of apt descrip- 
tion and powerful feeling, and combining thus lively a perception of 
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thevaried features of moral and religious interest associated with the 
subjects under review, successively occupies our delighted attention, 
and never fails to impress us with the warmest admiration of the 
talent, erudition, and deep tone of devotional sentiment, possessed by 
the writer. 

Nay, we seem to be accompanied at every step of our sympathetic 
wanderings, whether amid the picturesque solitudes, or beneath the 
stately arcs and domes of the old and storied land of the Pharaohs, 
or amongst the ‘‘olive-crowned hills and grassy vales,’”’ or the wild 
sands and barren mountains of Holy Palestine, by a fair and genii- 
like conductress, at whose creative wand are revealed, in all their long- 
vanished splendour, or stern and awful colouring, the far-off scenes 
of other years; flinging an alternate light and shadow over the re- 
vived features of the past, and reflecting a sacred interest on the 
vacant or obscure lineaments of the. present. In sooth, in perusing 
these animated and richly graphic pages, so engagingly stored with 
the treasures of taste, feeling, and imagination, we bow to the subtle 
spell of intellectual enchantment that renders us forgetful of every 
object and incident save those recorded in the presiding narrative ; 
and we cordially submit ourselves to the happy illusion which con- 
stitutes us the privileged companion of one so = are | gifted. At 
one moment we retire to the deep shades of ‘‘ the cool grotto, and 
listen to the splashing of the clear stream, as it falls over the shells, 
and trickles into the Fttle lake below.” At another, we take boat on 
the Nile, and “in the dusk of evening enjoy the pure breeze on 
deck, beneath the clear blue heavens, and watch the setting sun, as it 
sneds a beautiful light on thelong chains of rocky mountains.” Now 
we gaze upon the Queen of Night as she rises “ in full glory above 
the rugged peaks of Gebel Moneh, and reflects a brilliant stream of 
light across the placid river. A broad opening in the eastern chain 
of mountains discovers the distant wilderness, with a few dark, soli- 
tary palms—a boundary between the luxuriant valley and the barren 
plain beyond. The pure blue above is scarcely dimmed by the shades 
of night; while the light clouds around, silvered by the moonbeams, 
are strikingly contrasted with the sombre hue of the sterile rocks on 
shore.” Anon, we glance on the fair transparent bosom of an Italian 
sky, as pictured in colours of equal intensity by the fervid and grace- 
ful pencil of the accomplished artist; or we stretch our delighted 
vision over the purple tide of sun-enamoured waves that reflect, in 
placid beauty, the wooded promontories or golden sands of “ the Isles 
of Greece.” And again we transport our thoughts to the scenes 
rendered sacred by the presence and ministry of the great prophet. 
We visit the “city chosen of God.” We shall preface our extracts 
from the portion of these volumes which treats of the Holy Land 


with the following apposite and beautiful reflection : 
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We could not look round upon the beautiful scenery spread ou t beforens 
and not recollect, with feelings of deepest interest, whose feet,.in years long 
past, had trod the olive-crowned hills and grassy vales of Hebron. To the 
imagination of childhood the touching incidents of Scripture history are 
invested with a charm, which riper years cannot obliterate. The depth of 
that veneration which absorbs the mind of the Christian traveller, when he 
looks back upon the warm pictures which his youthful fancy drew of the 
sacred scenes that then first attracted his attention, may be imagined by 
many an enthusiastic spirit, even amidst the quietness of a home circle ; 
but can only be fully understood by those, who, with the same feelings of 
excitement mingled with solemnity, have trod the same hallowed ground. 


We now approach Jerusalem : 


We left the convent and passed over the high ridge of hills leading 
towards Jerusalem ; where we found the wind strong, and severely cold; so 
much so, that we were glad of our cloaks. We then crossed the plain of 
Rephaim: beyond which we came upon the hills surrounding the holy city, 
which, after passing over the valley of Hinnom, we entered, by the Jafia or 
Bethlehem gate, about one o’clock. A winding rocky path, by the side of the 
hills, leads to this gate ; descending from the plain before mentioned into a 
deep ravine, and thence again ascending to the city walls. The last half 
hour we had a threatening of rain ; which, as we advanced towards the city, 
came down in torrents. We had long been unaccustomed to such heavy 
rain ; and now, in particular, it seemed a thing so strange and unwelcome, 
that it certainly destroyed much of that spirit of enthusiasm which the first 
view of Jerusalem is calculated to create. But, notwithstanding this evident 
disadvantage, our only impression on approaching this far-famed and highly- 
favoured city, was one of admiration. Its situation is indeed one of the most 
imposing that could have been selected for the site of acity. The luxuriant 
green that gladdened the eye on every side—the rippling brooks that flow 
through the deep dells around its walls—and the noble mountains that 
encompass it like a belt—all struck us with wonder and with awe : for while 
we looked upon its beauty, we were at once reminded that it was hallowed 
ground—the city chosen of God, in which He had set his name and glory. 
With hearts sensibly alive to the privilege that was permitted us, we repeated 
the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem !”* 
Nor was the fervent wish for her future prosperity forgotten in the ardour of 
the moment; but, ‘* because of the house of the Lord our God”—that house 
long rased to its foundations—we earnestly desired her good. 


The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is next described, and we shall 
not apologise for the more than ordinary length of the extract: 


A winding path between the houses leads, by a very gradual descent, out 
of the main street, to the court before the entrance-door of the church ; 
which place is usually occupied by persons who bring the mother-of-pearl 
boxes and other curiosities from Bethlehem for sale ;.and troublesome enough 
they are, particularly to such travellers as, having previously visited that 
place, have laid ina stock of these articles, and are now too highly excited 
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by more interesting objects to pay any regard to smaller and less sublime 
attractions. Other things are also exposed for sale here ; and consequently 
the commotion that salutes the ears of the visitor, on his approach to the 
holy spot, is little in accordance with the solemnity of his feelings. On 
entering the door of the church from this place, the first object presented to 
view is the “‘ stone of unction,” a long white marble slab, on which, the 
visitor is informed, the body of Christ was anointed after his crucifixion, and 
before being taken to the place of burial. At the head and foot of this slab 
stand three very large wax candles, and above are hung many silver lamps. 
Turning to the left, we were led into a rotunda, containing the Holy Sepul- 
chre itself; above which is a dome, and galleries encircling it, supported by 
sixteen marble columns. The sepulchre is an oblong building, resembling 
a small church; one end being circular, and containing on the outer side 
little oratories, belonging to some of the minor Christian sects who claim 
their share of interest in the sacred edifice. The entrance is at the opposite 
end, with steps in front, and a low wall of marble guarding the door-way on 
either side. On the top is a cupola, resting on six small pillars. Within 
are two separate chambers ; the first capable of holding only about seven or 
eight persons, in the centre of which is a small marble block, where, we 
were informed, sat the angel who announced the Saviour’s resurrection to 
the women, who, early in the morning of the now Christian sabbath, sought 
the place where their crucified Lord was laid. The flooring of this chamber 
is also of marble. Here we were requested to take off our shoes, before enter- 
ing the inner part, containing the tomb itself. This place, which is regarded 
by all the numerous Christian sects of the holy city as one of great sanctity, 
is so small, that not more than three persons at a time can stand within, 
before the sarcophagus, which occupies a half of the whole space, and in 
length reaches from wall towall, which are rather more than six feet apart ; the 
breadth being about three feet, and the height from the ground two feet and 
one inch. It is of white marble, and the walls of the chamber are lined 
with green marble. A great number of very beautiful silver lamps are sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and reflect a dazzling light ; rendered doubly pain- 
ful to the eyes on emerging from the ante-chamber, which is in total dark- 
ness. These lamps, which are never extinguished, have been presented, at 
various periods, by illustrious persons of different denominations. There is 
something exceedingly impressive, and almost overpowering, in the effect 
produced by the sight of this little spot, so highly venerated, so gorgeously 
illuminated. Could the enlightened Christian pilgrim admit the belief that 
this very ground, now adorned with outward splendour, had really borne the 
corpse of our crucified Redeemer, he might, in the ardour of his devotion, 
forget the sad delusion to which such ardour has led the misguided mortals 
who hither crowd to do homage, and fall instinctively upon his knees to 
worship his now exalted Lord; but the mask with which fanaticism has en- 
shrouded all that would make a site like this worthy of veneration, tends 
only to destroy it. The form of devotion often appears within this “* house 
of prayer,” but alas! it is too frequently made the scene of every sinful 
passion; and very responsible is the sincere Protestant for the conduct 
which he here manifests in the sight of those who, whether “ deceivers, or 
being deceived,” profess to hallow all that Christ’s presence has rendered 
G2 
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sacred : for while he should evince a marked seriousness in the contemplation 
of every object with which the name of Christ is blended, he should carefully 
guard against leaving an impression upon the minds of the blind worshippers 
around him, that he places a like faith with them in his visit to their sacred 
localities, and thus gives to a sinful adoration of place that efficacy in pro- 
curing salvation which an “ inward and spiritual” reception of Christ 
crucified can alone procure. 

We next visited the place called Calvary; to.which we ascended by 
about eighteen or twenty steps, with scarcely any light. At the foot 
of this stair-case we were each supplied with a lighted wax taper, on account 
of the darkness of the chapel above, called the ‘* chapel of the crucifixion.” 
This is a small chamber, on a considerably higher elevation than the other 
parts of the church, where the monks pretend to show the true spot on which 
the cross stood. Here are three large wax figures, representing the body of 
the suffering Redeemer, and those of the two malefactors, nailed to the cross. 
Near them, in a glass-case, is a figure of the weeping mother. I turned 
away from the profane exhibition before me; and my mind sought relief in 
the contemplation of that approaching period, when these revolting mum- 
meries shall be swept from the spot, to be replaced by the pure worship of 
those who shall offer a spiritual service to their glorified Saviour and God. 


After sharing in the just indignation expressed by the fair writer, 
in reference to the monkish cheats and delusions practised in the 
Holy city, we enjoy with heightened zest the calm, natural loveliness 
of the following exquisite sketch of the romantic scenery around 
the walls of Jerusalem. 


On arriving at the summit of the mountain, a fine prospect presented itself 
to our view. The city lay stretched out before us, with its domes and 
minarets, its mosques and churches, its towers and embattled walls; and, 
as the deep glow of the declining sun cast over all a look of brightness 
which a nearer view would have destroyed, we could find much that ap- 
peared still beautiful in the now desolate Jerusalem. On the east, a part of 
the Dead Sea was distinctly visible—a dark bluish surface, closely hemmed 
in by the lofty mountains of Moab, and appearing not more than two hours 
distant. In the same direction might be distinctly traced the Valley of the 
Jordan, though its waters were not visible. On the south were seen the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem ; and on the north, above the 
hills surrounding the city, appear the distant mountains of Galilee. On the 
summit of Mount Olivet is a small building, of an octagonal form, erected 
over what is supposed to be the place of our Lord’s ascension. Tradition 
states, that the Empress Helena built here a church and convent, both which 
have been long since destroyed. We remained for a considerable time on 
this interesting spot, absorbed by many solemn recollections: and when the 
sinking sun warned us to bend our steps towards the city, it was not without 
a look of regret that we descended the mount; and passing again by the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and continuing along the Valley of Jehoshaphat, we 
returned by the village of Siloam, the Valley of Hinnom, the south-west end 
of Mount Sion, and the valley of Gihon; entering the city through the 
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Bethlehem or Jaffa gate, by which we had left it; having made the entire 
circuit of the city walls. 


Bethlehem : 


I cannot imagine a spot in the universe more picturesque than the situa- 
tion of the little town of Bethlehem. The scenery alone, independent of the 
sacred associations with. which it is connected, is such as to excite the en- 
thusiasm of the traveller. The.hill on which it stands is very high: the 
surrounding mountains are still higher; and between them and the town 
itself is a deep vale, planted with olives, some of them fine old trees. The 
soil, which is of a deep-red-brown, adds in no small degree to the beautiful 
character of the landscape. Little foot-paths wind along the terraced and 
highly-cultivated hill sides ; and many watch-towers, from the top of which a 
head often peeps forth, appear amongst the vineyards that adorn both hill and 
dale. Here and there a cottage, ruined and deserted, gives sad evidence of 
the destructive cruelty of war. Far beyond the hills of Bethlehem, piles of 
mountains rise one above the other, their dim and pointed tops almost lost 
in the distance. The watch-towers are built of stone; they are generally 
round, though we passed some square; and are from ten to twenty feet in 
height. Many references are made in Scripture to the custom of building 
and watching upon towers of this kind, to protect the vineyards, olive and 
other fruit-trees, corn-fields, &c. from being robbed :—(see Isa. and Matt. 
21, 33.) Several other passages refer more properly to towers of defence in 
time of danger or war. Fruit-trees of various kinds, and beautiful corn- 
fields, meet the eye on every side; and the rugged rocks that jut forth from 
the mountain’s brow are strikingly contrasted with the verdure which culti- 
vation has produced on every spot to which it could extend. Nor were 
flocks and herds wanting to complete the picture ; sleek cattle fed leisurely 
in the green pastures, and sheep reposed in groups upon the slope of the 
opposite hills. Upon this lovely scene we gazed, until the setting sun sank 
behind the distant mountains; and we repaired to our tent, to dwell upon 


the deeply interesting events which render Bethlehem sacred in the eyes of 
every Christian. 


After commenting, with equal judgment and eloquence, on the 
various events which are connected with this remarkable spot, Miss 
Platt thus describes the “‘ Grotto of the Nativity,” its chief object 
of interest: 


Immediately after breakfast we walked to the convent, which bears the 
name of St. Giovanni. It has the appearance of a fortress, and is sur- 
rounded by walls of considerable thickness, having stony buttresses. It 
overlooks a deep valley on the north of the town. From the hill on which 
it stands, was pointed out to us, on the south-east, a high mountain, standing 
alone, called the ‘Frank Mountain ;” the sides of which appeared steep, 
and the summit rounded. It seems to have derived this name from a pre- 
valent tradition among the Franks, that the mountain was occupied, as a 
place of defence, by the Crusaders. Far beyond was seen the mountains of 
Moab ; between which and the nearer hills and plains, are the waters of 
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the Dead Sea. The convent is supposed to occupy the site of the Saviour’s 
birth-place, and contains within its walls a church, the erection of which is 
attributed to the Empress Helena. The interior of the latter is handsome, 
ornamented by forty-eight marble columns in the Corinthian style, and 
various Mosaic pictures. The Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, have all 
their separate possessions within this sacred edifice. A flight of steps leads 
from the church into the ** Grotto of the Nativity.” I have seen few sacred 
spots more impressive than this, on first descending from the church into 
the solemn gloom of this subterranean cave. All incredulity, as to the 
authenticity of the spot, was lost in the absorbing reflections occasioned by 
the scene itself, in connection with the wondrous event which it is designed 
to commemorate. The mind of the Christian traveller is, generally speaking, 
more likely to be occupied by its own train of thought and feelings, to 
which, in all probability, those pilgrims who from time to time prostrate 
themselves before this venerated shrine are strangers, than disposed to in- 
vestigate or doubt the identity of the spot itself. It is a cave cut out of the 
rock, which is limestone: and is said by the monks to be the identical stable 
where the child Jesus was born. It is not more than eight or nine feet in height : 
the floor and walls are of marble, and a marble pillar supports the roof. On 
the right-hand side of the flight of steps leading from the church isa recess, 
with a circle in the centre formed of jasper and agate, around which is the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est. ” 
This is supposed to mark the spot over which the star rested, which guided 
the Magi to the place of the Saviour’s birth. A marble altar is erected 
over the recess; and before it fourteen silver lamps are continually 
burning. On the left-hand side, a descent of two steps leads to the manger 
in which it is said the Saviour was laid. This is of white marble, and is 
scooped out something in the shape of a manger. Fronting it is a smaller 
altar, where the Magi presented their gifts to the Holy Child. Here, also, 
are large silver candlesticks with wax tapers, and silver lamps, burning day 
and night. Several paintings are hung around, as well as on the walls of 
the grotto; and there are small marble columns in different parts; besides 
many other lamps which are not lighted, excepting on particular occasions ; 
those only around the larger altar and over the manger, being kept con- 
stantly burning. Hangings of tapestry and other rich material adorn the 
walls of the cave and sides of the manger. Besides this most venerated spot, 
are shown two other caves ; one called the study or oratory of St. Jerome ; 
and the other containing the supposed tomb of the infants massacred by the 
command of Hered. We visited several other small chapels, to each of 
which some improbable story was appended ; and another larger grotto, in 
which tradition states the Virgin dwelt for some time with the infant Saviour, 
before her departure to Egypt. 

Although these various sacred places are calculated, from their present 
appearance, to arrest the attention of the traveller, there is so much that 
is utterly at variance with common sense in the traditions of the monks re- 
specting them, that the Christian visitor will turn from them gladly, to con- 
template, with feelings of far greater solemnity, facts which admit of no 
doubt, and need no Popish garb to enhance their interest. He will bend 
his steps, wearied with the outward show of veneration in which the Church 
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of Rome has enveloped the lowly manger where Jesus lay—and still more 
wearied with her inventions, without regard either to truth or reason—and 
will feel a delightful relief in looking round upon the simple, yet majestic 
beauties of Nature which characterize the place, out of which was destined 
to come forth “the Governor who should rule his people Israel.” 


The following remark on the “Silence of the Desert,” suggested 
on the wild and boundless waste traversed in their journey to the 
Natron Lakes (Egypt), must not be.passed over,—it is most simply, 
yet happily expressed, and rich in the truest poetry of natural 
feeling : 


We trode the deep sand, hour after hour; and no earthly sound came 
across the boundless plain, to break upon its deathlike stillness. Silence 
and the desert seem inseparable; but at night, when the eye ever wanders 
round the same expansive circle, and still rests on nought but the curveless 
line that divides the dark surface of earth from the dim light of heaven, 
who could disturb the solemnity of such a scene with words? They are 
unwelcome to the ear—they chill the heart: for the mind can turn but to 
one all-important subject, while the eye gazes on its fittest emblem— 
eternity. Traverse the desert wilds by night, all ye long train of ceaseless 
talkers! and if ye be not for once constrained to silence—ah, even to re- 
flection—talk on, there is little hope of you! 


We might dwell on every page of this deeply interesting work 
with the warmest admiration of its varied and conspicuous merit ; 
and ‘we cannot refrain from again observing how inadequate must 
any attempt be to convey, within the compass assigned to the present 
notice, a just impression of itsvalue and interest. One more extract, 
and we close, with regret bordering on pain, the pleasant ties of sym- 
pathy that have connected us with the diversified wanderings and ad- 
ventures, so eloquently and feelingly described in this simple 
“ Journal.” 


Varied, indeed, have been the scenes through which we have passed ; and 
still more varied the situations in which we have reared our dwellings and 
laid down our heads to rest, during our last nine weeks of wandering. We 
have pitched our tents on the summit of the lofty mountain, and we have 
reposed in the deep vale beneath. We have accepted the friendly shelter of 
a huge block of gianite, projecting fearfully from its parent cliff; and we 
have rested in peace in a deep gorge in the rocks, enclosed on every side by 
impassable barriers. We have hailed with delight a lodging on the verdant 
banks of a stream of running water; and we have encamped, too, on the 
broad and scorching sandy plain, where not a blade of grass relieved the eye, 
nor a mound varied the outline of the blank-horizon. We have slumbered 
amidst the fragrant scent of aromatic shrubs; and we have been equally 
contented if the word ‘to halt” was given in a field of honest clover, sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable fence of prickly-pear. The sycamore, the 
pomegranate, the mulberry, the fig-tree, have alike afforded us their kindly 
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protection fromthe intense rays of the noonday sun; and our lowly couches 
have been spread in the sombre shade of the palm-grove, the olive-grove, 
and the acacia-grove. We have dreamed of our HomE amidst the loveliest 
flowers; we have established ourselves for the night in the pebbly bed of a 
winter stream; and we have found a snug retreat in some green brook, 
where but a few weeks before had flowed refreshing waters, imparting health 
and verdure to every spot within their reach. We have taken refuge 
outside the walls of an Arab village, where the yelping of curs has disturbed 
our repose ; and we have sometimes ventured to lodge amongst the miserable 
inhabitants within, in the midst of a court surrounded by various species of 
the animal creation, both beasts, birds, and insects. We had the audacity to 
settle our infidel house under the minarets of a Mahomedan mosque; we 
have lain side by side with the silent dead in the centre of a Turkish burial- 
ground; and again, amidst a silence as deathlike, have rested in the green 
pastures of the sloping hills, or amongst the luxuriant corn that waved in the 
fertile vale. We have been glad to station ourselves in a deep recess 
between the buttresses of some lonely convent’s walls; we have looked from 
our tent door upon the sea through whose divided flood the hosts of Israel 
passed ; and again upon the distant waters of the Mediterranean, and re- 
membered, too, that its blue waves must be re-crossed ere we should again 
behold our native shore. 

We dwelt with deep interest on the ever-changing scenes of our days 
since we left the gate of Cairo to become wanderers in the wilderness; and 
while memory vividly retraces the long and dreary route, with each fair oiisis 
that cheered us in the way, gratefully we desire to own the ‘‘ Guiding Hand 
unseen,” that has safely conducted us through the dangers and difficulties 
that beset our path; and fully do we estimate the many privileges and en- 
joyments which in large proportion have mingled with them. Now, every 
thing that occasioned annoyance or alarm sinks into the shade; while all 
that gratified the eye, the ear, and the heart, presents itself more promi- 
nently to view; and, though it has lost the strong colouring of the present, 


retains a charm not less powerful, which the flight of years can never 
destroy. 





Art. VI. 


1. Poems on Slavery. By W.H. Lonerettow. Cambridge U.S. 
2. Legends, Lyrics, and other Poems. By B. Simmons. Blackwood 


and Son. 


3. Elegiac Poems. Moxon. 


WirH avidity we seize upon books of poetry that have the stamp of 
genuine feeling and of imposing truth distinctly impressed upon the 
pages. We have now before us several collections that claim at our hands 
a hearty fulfilment of this general practice; and without further pre- 
amble proceed to the pleasing duty of introducing specimens, every 


one of which has something moving or melting, arousing or touching 
in its spirit and expression. 
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Mr. Longfellow’s ‘“ Poems on Slavery” are in every sense worthy 
of him, and what is more, of the cause which they espouse. ‘They 
contain poetical fire, they present the chastened luxuriance and the 
eraphic description which are widely known to characterize the 
author’s effusions; while sympathies and feelings the most excellent 
and purifying embalm the whole. The scholar and the poet are 
outstripped by the man, genius by humanity. 

The whole of the ‘‘ Poems” have one object, although contem- 
plated from different points and approached through distinct channels. 
Mr. Longfellow’s earnest, eager, and fearless aim is to hold up the 
Negro as one of the human species, with all the endowments, emo- 
tions, capacities, and responsibilities of an immortal; to picture his 
degradation and sufferings in bondage; and to awaken the white man 
to a full and brotherly sympathy for the slave,—to a sense of the 
imminent danger, the sure retribution which await the hideous viola- 
tions of human rights that darken even at the present hour the 
history of the freedom-boasting citizens of the United States of 
America. We say fearless aim; for it requires no small share of 
heroism in a man of Mr. Longfellow’s prominence to lift up his 
voice in exposure and denunciation of a condition, a practice, and an 
institution that can muster such multitudes of unscrupulous and 
desperate men in its defence, as the few following excerpts will in- 
dicate, taken from certain American papers. These we have met 
with in the Examiner, deeming the importance of the exposure, and 
the opportunity for making 1t, too great and valuable to require any 
apology for enlarging its extent. 

We hardly ever take into our hands a book written about the 
United States, especially if the author be a native of the British isles, 
without finding that slavery, as exhibited in that country, constitutes 
a leading topic. The statements, to be sure, are often conflicting; 
although we rarely experience any difficulty in discovering, even 
in the most apologetic and softened accounts of the system and its 
details, features and facts that are revolting and terrible. When it is 
asseverated that the slaves are well fed and housed ; that they laugh 
and dance, are merry and happy, the inevitable reply is, that their 
degradation is thus proved to be just the more seuniiinsnideas their 
moral sense has been brutalized, and their understanding levelled 
to the things that perish. 

It is proper and necessary, however, that our readers should know 
that there can be opposed to all the imagined ameliorations, to all 
the positive physical advantages alleged concerning Negro bondage in 
“the land of liberty,” a dreadful array of wrong-doings, of savage 
cruelties, of deep-dyed crimes. Nor are these fearful occurrences all 
of a remote date. Several instances of barbarism which no nation 
in Europe would allow to stain her annals or to stultify her laws,— 
which would disgrace even the stoical Red Indians, have within the 
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last few years not merely taken place in the United States, but have 
been tolerated, have passed without the visitations of an authorita- 
tive reproof, have actually been made the theme of newspaper pro- 
clamation, defence, and bravado. No farther back than the June of 
1842, the Natchez Free Trader reports, as we now quote, of the ex- 
ecution of the Negro Joseph, on the 5th of that month :— 


The body was taken and chained to a tree immediately on the bank of the 
Mississippi on what is called Union Point. The torches were lighted and 
placed in the pile. He watched unmoved the curling flame as it grew, until 
it began to entwine itself around and feed upon his body: then he sent forth 
cries of agony painful to the ear, begging some one to blow his brains out: 
at the same time surging with almost superhuman strength, until the staple 
with which the chain was fastened to the tree, not being well secured, drew 
out and he leaped from the burning pile. At that moment the sharp ring 
of several rifles was heard, and the body of the negro fell a corpse to the 
ground. He was picked up by two or three and again thrown into the fire 
and consumed. 


But burnings of the blacks at the stake and by slow fires, are 
things that are not only perpetrated in the slave-holding states, but 
the murder of whites, should they give reins to the tongue,—utter- 
ing the language of humanity, condemning Lynch-law, and speaking 
in terms perfectly consistent with the proclaimed, the professed, and 
the theoretic institutions of the country, present to those who are in- 
timately acquainted with the slave-system and its reign of terror, 
blots of blood in American recent annals; no effectual effort having 
been made to wash them out, or to prevent similar atrocities. In- 
stead, however, of going into any of these white cases, we cite pas- 
sages from different newspapers, in order to show the animus of the 
writers, and of the people for whom the sentiments are penned; and 
when the only alleged offence is a man’s giving expression to his 
feelings regarding a frightful and prevalent evil. Are not the phrases, 
“liberty of the press,” ‘freedom of sincere speech,” ‘independence 
of thought,” and such like, mere mockeries in the mouths and the 
statute-books of the American people, so long as language of the 
following description meets with countenance and cordial acquiescence 
in the districts where it is circulated? Says a Georgian paper, 
“ The ery of the whole south should be death, instant death to the 
abolitionist wherever he is found.” ‘‘ Let us declare through the 
public journals of our country,” exclaims the Columbian Telescope, 
‘that the question of slavery is not and shall not be open to discus- 
sion ; that the system is too deep-rooted among us, and must remain 
for ever; that the very moment any private individual attempts to 
lecture us upon its evils and immorality, in the same moment his 
tongue shall be cut out and cast upon the dunghill.” The Norfolk 
Beacon of Virginia records as an “ awful but just punishment,” the 
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following event :—‘‘ We learn, by the arrival of the steam-boat Ken- 
tucky last evening from Richmond, that Robinson, the Englishman 
mentioned in the Beacon of Saturday, as being in the vicinity of 
Lynchburg, was taken about fifteen miles from that town, and hanged 
on the spot for exciting the slaves to insurrection.” Trial by jury, 
or by any regularly appointed person or body, is not required; al- 
though self-constituted committees have, under a show of authority, 
but in violation of the constitution and independently of the laws, 
committed many outrages; just as on other occasions, the Lynch pro- 
cess has been overlooked and encouraged. 

A longer extract than any we have yet introduced will illustrate 
how the privilege of liberty of thought and expression is regarded in 
parts of America, should the truth happen to be unsavoury. The 
—— is taken from the Anti-Slavery Reporter, published at New 

ork: 


On the Ist of August, 1842, an interesting address was delivered in Mas- 
sachusetts, by the late Dr Channing, in relation to West India emancipation, 
embracing, as was natural and proper, reflections on American slavery. This 
address was copied into a New York weekly paper, and the number containing 
it was offered for sale as usual by the agent of the periodical in Charleston. 
Instantly the agent was persecuted by the South Carolina Association, and 
was held to bail in the sum of 1,000 dollars, to answer for hiscrime. Pre- 
sently after, this same agent received for sale a supply of “‘ Dickens’ Notes 
on the United States,”’ but having before his eyes the fear of the slaveholders, 
he gave notice in the newspapers, that the book would ‘‘ be submitted to 
highly intelligent members of the South Carolina Assoctation for inspection, 
and IF the sale is approved by them it will be for sale—if not, not.”” And so 
the population of one of the largest cities of the slave region were not per- 
mitted to read a book they were all burning with impatience to see, till the 
volume had been first inspected by a self-constituted body of censors! The 
slaveholders, however, were in this instance afraid to put their power to the 
test—the people might have rebelled if forbidden to read the “Notes,” and 
hence one of the most powerful, effective anti-slavery tracts yet issued from 
the press was permitted to be circulated, because people would read what 
Dickens had written. Surely, fellow-citizens, you will not accuse us of 
slander when we say that the slaveholders have abolished among you the 
liberty of the press. Remember the assertion of the editor of the Missouri 
Argus: * Abolition editors in the slave states will not dare to avow their 
opinions: it would be INSTANT DEATH to them.” 


It is impossible to produce any extended or particular account of 
the condition, manners, and conduct of the negroes and coloured 
people in the United States, without being strongly impressed with 
the evidences of their morally degraded state, and also of the con- 
stantly accruing force of the danger which they threaten to their 
masters and the whole of the white race among and around them. 
Another and an inseparable circumstance will arrest the reader’s atten- 
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tion: it is this, that the whites live in continual dread of the blacks, 
and find themselves driven to the most horrid efforts both against 
abolitionists and slaves, in order to arrest the terrible danger that 
menaces, and to prolong what they must perceive is a doomed system 
and dying cause. How solemn is Mr. Longfellow’s prediction, 
prompted as it is by the voice of history, and filled with the fore- 
bodings of our oracular being! 


There is a poor blind Sampson in this land, 
Shorn of his strength and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may in some grim revel raise his hand 
And shake the pillars of this common weal, 
Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 


The observations now offered, and the passages cited from the 
American newspapers, we trust, will not be considered very foreign 
to the present article. Certainly, they are suggestive in the direction 
contemplated by Mr. Longfellow, and may prepare the mind to re- 
ceive with due appreciation the pictures which he presents, and to 
welcome the sympathies which he kindles. Surely the muse was 
never more worthily inspired than when painting in the colours and 


pleading in the strain of our poet. Let him tell us of “The Slave’s 
Dream.” 


Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 

His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 

Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed-queen 
Among her children stand ; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand !— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 
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Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roof of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyzena scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 





The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

| And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


| He did not feel the driver’s whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 
For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away ! 





Here is a companion story,—‘ The Slave Singing at Midnight.” 


He, a Negro and enslaved, 
Sang of Israel’s victory, 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


| Loud he sang the psalm of David ! 


In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 
That I could not choose but hear. 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swarth Egyptians, 

When upon the Red Sea coast 

Perished Pharoah and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion ; 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 
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Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the Slave this glad evangel ? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 


“The Quadroon girl” gives us the fate of one still more melan- 


choly and miserable than that of the negro. 


The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail: 
He waited for the rising moon, 
And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the grey alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 


Odours of orange-flowers and spice 


Reached them from time to time, 
Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 


The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 
The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 

He seemed in haste to go. 


He said, ‘* My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.” 


Before them, with their face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 


Her eyes were, like a falcon’s, grey, 
Her arms and neck were bare; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle gay, 
And her own long, raven hair. 
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And on her lips there played a smile, 
As holy, meek, and faint 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 


‘* The soil is barren,—the farm is old,”’ 
The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 


But the voice of nature was too weak ; 
He took the glittering gold! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land! 


| Once more, and where the poet preaches the most solemn of ser- 
| mons ; for he speaks of ‘“‘ The Witnesses” who cry from unknown 


graves, 





In Ocean’s wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 
Lie skeletons in chains, 
With skackled feet and hands. 


Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships with all their crews, 

No more to sink or rise. 


There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


These are the bones of Slaves ; 
They gleam from the abyss; 

They cry, from yawning waves, 
** We are the Witnesses!” 
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Within Earth’s wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 

Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 


Dead bodies, that the kite 

In deserts makes its prey : 
Murders, that with affright 

Scare schoolboys from their play ! 


All evil thoughts and deeds : 
Anger, and lust, and pride ; 

The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke Life’s groaning tide! 


These are the woes of Slaves ; 
They glare from the abyss ; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 

‘“‘ We are the Witnesses |” 


Let Mr. Simmons at once introduce himself. ‘* The Doom of the 
Mirror” is the piece :— 


Fair Judith Lee—a woful pair 
Were steed and rider weary, 

When, winding down from mountains bare, 
By crag and fastness dreary, 

I first beheld her—where the path 
Resigned its sterner traces 

In a green depth of woods, like Wrath 
Subdued by Love’s embraces. 


By the oak-shadowed well she stood, 
Her rounded arms uplifted, 

To bind the curls whose golden flood 
Had from its fillets drifted, 

Whilst stooping o’er the fount to fill 
The rustic urn beside her, 

Her face to evening's beauty still 
Imparting beauty wider. 


She told me of the road I missed-— 
Gave me to drink—and even 
At parting waved the hand she kissed, 
White as a star in heaven ; 
But never smiled—though prompt and warm 
I paid, in duteous phrases, 
The tribute that so fair a form 
From minstrel ever raises. 
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The gladness murmured to her cheek, 
Unfolded not its roses— 

That bluest morn will never break 
That in her eye reposes. 

Some gentle wo, with dovelike wings, 
Had o’er her cast a shadow, 

Soft as the sky of April flings 
Upon a vernal meadow. 


In vain, with venial art, to sound 
The springs of that affliction, 

I hinted of my craft—renowned 
For omen and prediction ; 

In vain, assuming mystic power, 
Her fortune to discover, 

I guessed its golden items o’er 
And closed them with—a lover. 


It failed for once—that final word— 
A maiden’s brow to brighten ; 

The cloud within her soul, unstirred, 
Refused to flash or lighten. 

She felt and thanked the artifice, 
Beneath whose faint disguising 

I would have prompted hope and peace, 
With accents sympathizing. 


But no—she said (the while her face 
A summer wave resembled, 
Outsparkling from some leafy place, 
Then back to darkness trembled )— 
For her was neither living hope 
Nor loving heart allotted ; 
Joy had but drawn her horoscope 
For Sorrow’s hand to blot it. 


Her words made silvery stop—for lo, 
Peals of sweet laughter ringing ! 

And through the wood’s green solitudes 
Glad village-damsels winging ! 

As though that mirth some feeling jarred, 
The maiden, pensive-hearted, 

Murmured farewell, and through the dell 
In loneliness departed. 


With breeze-tossed locks and gleaming feet 
And store of slender pitchers, 

O’er the dim lawns, like rushing fawns, 
Came the fair Water-fetchers ; 
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And there, while round that well’s gray oak, 
Cluster’d the sudden glory, 

Fair Judith Lee, from guileless lips 
I heard thy simple story. 


Of humble lot—the legends wild, 
Believed by that condition, 

Had mingled with her spirit mild 
Their haunting superstition ; 

Which grew to grief, when o’er her youth 
The doom descended, spoken 

On those who see beneath their touch 
The fatal Mirror broken. 


‘NEVER IN LIFE TO PROSPER MORE!” 
And so, from life sequestered, 

With dim forebodings brooding o’er 
The shafted fate that festered 

Deep in the white depths of her soul, 
The patient girl awaited 

I]l’s viewless train—her days to pain 
And duty consecrated. 


At times she deemed the coming wo 
Through others’ hearts would reach her, 

Till every tie that twined her low, 
Upon the lap of Nature 

Her once-loved head unwatched, unknown, 
Should sink in meek dejection, 

Hushed as some Quiet carved in stone 
Above entombed affection. 


E’en her young heart’s instinctive want 
To be beloved and loving, 

Inexorably vigilant, 
She checked with cold reproving : 

For still she saw, should tempests frown, 
That treacherous anchor sever, 

And Hope’s whole priceless freight go down 
A shipwrecked thing for ever. 


So pined that gracious form away, 
Her bliss-fraught life untasted ; 

A breeze-harp whose divinest voice 
On lonely winds is wasted. 

And such the tale to me conveyed 
In laughing tones or lowly, 

As still that rosy crowd was swayed 
By mirth or melancholy. 
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I’ve seen since then the churchyard nook 
Where Judith Lee lies sleeping ; 

The wild ash loves it, and a brook 
Through emerald mosses crseping : 

For that lost maiden ever there 
A low sweet mass is singing, 

While all around, like nuns at prayer, 
Pale water-flowers are springing. 


Poor girl !—I’ve thought, as there reclined, 
I drank the sunset’s glory 

Thy tale to meditative mind 
Is but an allegory: 

Once shatter inborn Truth divine, 
The soul’s transparent mirror, 

Where Heaven’s reflection loved to shine, 
And what remains but terror? 





Terror and Wo ;—Faith’s holy face 
No more our hearts relieving— 
Fades from the past each early grace 
The future brings but grieving ; 
However fast life’s blessings fall 
In lavish sunshine o’er us, 
That Broken Glass distorts them all, 
Whose fragments glare before us. 


Mr. Simmons states that the superstition of whoever breaks a 
looking-glass is destined to misfortune prevails widelyin Ireland, and 
is not unknown in certain districts of England. Beit entertained 
where it may, our poet has given it with a touching effect, there 
being the simplicity of nature in the story, and that felicitous ex- 
pression that shapes itself to apt thought. And now a word or two 
about the merits of the Legends, Lyrics, and Poems, most of which 
have appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine. Perhaps, 
indeed, a more expressive recommendation could not be bestowed, 
than the mention of this circumstance. True, the occasional form 
and character of the pieces preclude the idea of elaborate construc- 
tion and extended power. But we meet in them with unmistakeable 
tokens of right feeling well cultured,—of poetical fancy tastefully 
attuned, both in regard to spirit and versification. We should say 
too that the author has an elastic, pliable genius, that readily accom- 
modates itself to any theme and style; his resources in respect of 
rhythm, imagery, and emotion being various and natural. There 
is at times a common-place character about his subjects, and he 
seems to have a capacity for imitation, when, for example, he sets his 
homage upon Byron. But we think there are manifest proofs in 
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these pieces of a versifier who can stand alone and take his own in- 
dependent course; so that, however much we may have been pleased 
with the present effusions, sure we are that Mr. Simmons could still 
acquit himself to better effect, should he aim at higher results and 
undertake a heavier task. In that case he will rise above the Maga- 
zine and Annual order; and come forth with more deserving things 


than the imitation either of the spirit or the phraseology of a Byron, 
a specimen of which we now cite. 


Byron !—Rousseau !—and thou the youngest and 
Yet oldest in affliction—Shelly! ye 
Whose bread was bitterness, I here command 
Your presence, Misery’s immortal Three ! 
Come,—if henceforth the torn heart’s agony— 
The never-resting vulture’s torture fell— 
If trust betrayed—youth blighted—life lost, be 
O’er the grim portals of the past a spell, 
Come from your heaven—ay—or from the bigot’s hell! 


Were ye not born with love for ever rushing, 

And leaping through your beings’ deepest blood ? 

Sought ye not vain as ceaselessly the gushing 

Of human sympathy’s forbidded flood ? 

Across the music of your softest mood 

Did not the world its grating discord end ? 

Then may I claim with ye, sad brotherhood— 

Unloved, I love—faithful, I find no friend— 
And life with me, as ye, wanes lonely to its end. 


Then come and watch with me—for I, like ye, 

Drunken with sadness have raved forth in song— 

And if not, haply, so transcendently 

That my voice peals the universe along, 

Yet can I speak your language, lonely throng! ! 

And see—like yours—my cheek is wan and wet— 

And my heart, too, is broken with its wrong— 

Then come with your sad smiles, and say, there yet 
Exists a shadowy land for those who would forget. 


Now turn to Elegiac Poems; and here we have most manifest 
proofs of real sorrow wringing the bosom of a parent, yearning over 
the loss and memory of a child; superadded to poetical feeling and 
spirit, that have, no doubt, long been exercised and solaced by efforts 
in the tuneful art. A severer test could hardly be proposed than 
that of the single theme of grief and personal experience, for any one 
to handle with varied power and adequacy. How was a man to 
diversify his notes and his emotions when recording of one so dear 
and near? ‘The only answer that can be offered for so many varia- 
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tions and arresting utterances as appear in this collection of elegies: 
is that the writer has united his child’s brief and infantine history 
to everything around ; thus watering the most trifling as well as the 
most impressive objects and events with the floods of his affection, 
and rearing monuments wherever memory could find a spot to plant 
its foot. 

There are some twenty-nine poems in the small volume, and yet 
not one that the reader would wish to exclude,—not one that has 
not some new cause to explain or circumstance to bewail. The 
perfect and unlaboured truth of the effusions is particularly welcome ; 
this truth and adherence to nature being seen in the minute accuracy 
of the ideas and pictures, and showing that the parent has an abund- 
ant fountain of sorrow that can not take other than natural channels, 
however meandering these may be. How sad, yet accordant to 
experience are the three stanzas that we first quote, describing the 
cold grave and the domestic hearth on the funeral eve! 


No mother’s eye beside thee wakes to-night, 
No taper burns beside thy lonely bed ; 
Darkling thou liest, hidden out of sight, 
And none are near thee but the silent dead. 


How cheerly glows this hearth, yet glows in vain, 
For we uncheered beside it sit alone, 

And listen to the wild and beating rain, 
In angry gusts against our casement blown. 


And though we nothing speak, yet well I know 

That both our hearts are there, where thou dost keep 
Within thy narrow chamber far below, 

For the first time unwatched, thy lonely sleep. 


The investment even of toys with tenderest and swelling emotion 
is happily exemplified in the following lines ; the streaming eyes and 
the bursting heart, or perchance the wan check and the ethene 
for departure were there,— 


This chest, an homely cabinet, although 

It keeps no jewels won from toilsome mine, 
Nor rarest shells from ocean depths below 
Drawn with unfaded colours bright and fine, 
Nor doth not graven gems, nor vases show, 
Nor old medallions of some kingly line— 
Albeit no such treasures here there be, 

Yet guards it what is dearer far to me. 


But wouldst thou know what treasures thus are dear, 
And over costliest things in worth prevail,— 

Some pebbles quaint, some broken toys appear, 
Some feathers from the peacock’s starry tail, 
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Some books, of those that children love, are here, 
An earthen lamp, whose light has long grown pale, 
With gifts a kinsman from the Indian shore 
Brought o’er the sea, these make up all the store. 


But when that loved one left us on life’s way, 
Whose that they were doth make these trifles aught, 
Things sacred they became, which still, as they 

Met our sad quest, or came to us unsought, 

Or as the other children in their play 

Found, and with awed and solemn aspect brought, 
We gathered one by one and laid aside— 

Dearer to us than golden treasures wide ! 


But time brings balm ; intense and crushing sorrow is not ceaseless 
and utterly unhealing. 


And what though now we from this grief express 
But little save its bitter, yet be sure 

In this its mere ynmingled bitterness 
It shall not, cannot evermore endure. 


But comforts shall arise, like fountains sweet 
Fresh springing in a salt and dreary main, 

Fountains of sweetest wave, which shipmen meet 
In the waste ocean, an unlooked for gain. 


And as when some fair temple is o’erthrown 
By earthquake, or by hostile hand laid waste, 
At first it lies, stone rudely rent from stone, 
A confused ruinous heap, and all defaced. 


Yet visit that fall’n ruin by and by, 
And what a hand of healing has been there ! 
How sweetly do the placid sunbeams lie ~ 
On the green sward which all the place doth wear ! 


And what rich odours from the flowers are borne, 

From flowers and flowering weeds, which even within 
The rents and fissures of those walls forlorn 

Have made their home, yea thence their sustenance win! 


So Time no less has gentle skill to heal : 

When our fair hopes have fall’n, our earth-built towers, 
How busy, wreck and ruin to conceal, 

With a new overgrowth of leaves and flowers! 
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Art. VII.—A Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole, Per- 
formed in his Majesty’s Ships Dorothea and Trent, under the 
Command of Captain Buchan, R.N., 1818. By Captain F. 
W. Beecney, R.N. Bentley. 


THE narrative of this voyage is ‘“ Published by authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.” But having been performed 
so long back as 1818, being a companion to the first expedition under 
Captain Ross,—that officer endeavouring to arrive at the Pacific by 
the more westerly direction of Baffin’s Bay, whilst Captain Buchan 
was to steer towards the Pole direct from Spitzbergen,—one cannot 
but consider the delay of the appearance of the volume to be some- 
what strange, now that the intense curiosity that at one time was ex- 
cited with regard to our arctic voyagers has greatly subsided. Rea- 
sons, however, are assigned for the lateness of publication, Captain 
Buchan not conceiving that his journal “‘ possessed sufficient interest 
to engage the attention of the general reader.” | 
Captain Beechey, who served in the second vessel as one of the 
lieutenants under Franklin, has at length executed the task; and 
although the long delay must rob the narrative of much of the fresh- 
ness that would have attached to it, had it been published on the re- 
turn of the expedition, yet it is worthy of notice, that the book is 
one of the best of its class, and must hereafter maintain a high cha- 
racter both as a literary composition and on account of its intrinsic 
value. Its style is plain, manly, and forcible. It presents many in- 
cidents of an interesting nature. It abounds with sensible sugges- 
tion and pertinent reflection, being thoroughly winnowed of the 
trivial and the dry. The volume too affords some novelty even at 
this late period; for the design of the voyage was to steer through 
the open sea direct to the Pole, and thence tomake the passage to the 
Pacific. The narrative consequently gives the strugglings with float- 
ing ice, rather than the monotony of long detention in fields. True, 
a voyage in an arctic region must ever offer many circumstances that 
will have much of the same character in the case of all vessels navi- 
gating these seas. But the immense icebergs, their fantastic shapes, 
and strange vagaries, with a vast number and variety of other sights 
peculiar to those inhospitable climes, must ever in a skilfully written 
account have stirring novelty for the general reader, and the excite- 
ment which frightful and sudden danger, with as sudden escapes, 
always affords. The voyage, as we have already indicated, was over 
a portion of the globe entirely new to the discoverers; and so totally 
different in its natural phenomena fren those to which they had been 
accustomed either in their own country, or in parts of the earth 
nearer the equator, that they experienced at almost every step a 
deeper and a deeper interest. Even trifles invested the scenes and 
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the occasions with excitement. An extract will set this fact ina 
striking point of view. 


Nothing made so deep an impression upon our senses as the change from 
alternate day and night, to which we had been habituated from our infancy, 
to the continued daylight to which we were subjected as soon as we crossed 
the Arctic circle. Where the ground is but little trodden, even trifles are 
interesting ; and I do not, therefore, hesitate to describe the feelings with 
which we regarded this change. The novelty, it must be admitted, was 
very agreeable; and the advantage of constant daylight, in an unexplored 
and naturally boisterous sea, was too great to allow us even to wish for a re- 
turn of the alternations above alluded to: but the reluctance we felt to quit 
the deck, when the sun was shining bright upon our sails, and to retire to 
our cabins to sleep, often deprived us of many hours of necessary rest ; and 
when we returned to the deck to keep our night-watch, if it may beso called, 
and still found the sun gilding the sky, it seemed as if the day would never 
finish. 

What, therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, soon threatened to 
become extremely irksome ; and would, indeed, have been a serious incon- 
venience, had we not followed the example of the feathery tribe, which we 
daily observed winging their way to roost, with a clock-work regularity, and 
retire to our cabin at a proper hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun, 
we obtained that repose which the exercise of our duties required. 

At first sight, it will, no doubt, appear to many persons that constant day- 
light must be a valuable acquisition in every country ; but alittle reflection 
will, I think, be sufficient to show that the reverse is really the case, and to 
satisfy a thinking mind, that we cannot overrate the blessing we derive from 
the wholesome alternation of labour and rest, which is in a manner forced 
upon us by the succession of day and night. It isimpossible by removing 
to a high latitude, to witness the difficulty there is in the regulation of time, 
the proneness that is felt by the indefatigable and zealous to rivet themselves 
to their occupations, and by the indolent and procrastinating to postpone 
their duties, without being truly thankful for that all-wise and merciful pro- 
vision with which Nature has endowed the more habitable portions of the 
vlobe. 


An arctic view at midnight may be taken as a companion scene, 
with its equivalent of reflections. 


The progress of a vessel through such a labyrinth of frozen masses is one 
of the most interesting sights that offer in the Arctic seas; and being at 
this time wholly new to us, many, even of those persons not naturally curious, 
were kept out of their beds until a late hour to partake of the enjoyment 
of the scene. 

There was, besides, on this occasicn, an additional motive for remaining 
up: very few of us had ever seen the sun at midnight; and this night 
happening to be particularly clear, his broad red disk curiously distorted by 
refraction, and sweeping majestically along the Northern horizon, was an 
object of imposing grandeur, which riveted to the deck some of our crew, 
who would perhaps have beheld with indifference the less imposing effect of 
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the icebergs. Or it might have been a combination of both these phenome- 
na; for it cannot be denied that the novelty occasioned by the floating 
masses was materially heightened by the singular effect produced by the 
very low altitude at which the sun cast his fiery beams over the icy surface 
of the sea. The rays were too oblique to illuminate more than the in- 
equalities of the floes ; and, falling thus partially on the grotesque shapes 
either really assumed by the ice or distorted by the unequal refraction of 
the atmosphere, so betrayed the imagination, that it required no great ex- 
ertion of fancy to trace, in various directions, architectural edifices, grottos, 
and caves here and there glittering as if with precious metals. So generally, 
indeed, was the deception admitted, that, in directing the route of the vessel 
from aloft, we for a while deviated from our nautical phraseology, and shaped 
our course for a church, a tower, a bridge, or some similar structure, instead 
of for lumps of ice, which were usually designated by less elegant appella- 
tions. Our attention was, however, soon called from the contemplation of 
this engaging scene of novelty and illusion, to matter of more immediate 


importance and reality, arising from the increasing difficulty of our 
situation. 


The expedition sailed from the Thames on the 25th of April, 
1818, and from Lerwick for Spitzbergen on the 10th of May. A 
leak which had been discovered in the Trent appeared formidable 
cnough to deter the Shetland fishermen from joining the ships. Soon 
after getting in sight of Spitzbergen, they came upon that old bar- 
rier of ice which has hitherto set bounds to northern discovery, coast- 
ing along its margin to within a short distance of land, when the 
steered for Magdalena Bay, where they arrived on the 3d of June. 
Here they had been in possession of anchorage a few days only, 
when they were agreeably surprised at the appearance of a strange 
boat pulling towards them. 


On a nearer approach we found that she belonged to some Russian 
adventurers who were engaged in the collection of peltry and morses’ teeth. 
They appeared equally astonished at the sight of our vessels, but after scru- 
tinizing us awhile, they took courage and went on board the Dorothea, 
where, by the well-known mode of signs, they had no difficulty in communi- 
cating their desire for some spirits; Captain Buchan gave them a kind 
reception, and supplied them with whatever they wanted; in return for 
which, they sent on board the following day a side of venison in excellent 
condition. Being desirous of gaining further information of these people, an 
officer of the Dorothea accompanied them to their abode at the head of a 
small cove, about four miles to the southward of Magdalena Bay. They had 
here a comfortable wooden hut, well lined with moss, divided into three com- 
partments, in one of which there were three carcasses of fine venison, and 
many wild ducks. It was with extreme pleasure we noticed, in this retired 
spot, probably the most northern and most desolate habitation of our globe, 
a spirit of devotion rarely exercised in civilized countries. On landing from 
the boat, and approaching their residence, these people knelt upon its thresh- 
old, and offered up a prayer with fervour and evident sincerity. The exact 
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nature of the prayer we did not learn, but it was, no doubt, one of thanks- 
giving, and we concluded it was a custom which these recluses were in the 
habit of observing on their safe return to their habitation. It may, at all 
events, be regarded as an instance of the beneficial effect which seclusion 
from the busy world, and a contemplation of the works of Nature, almost 
invariably produce upon the hearts of even the most uneducated part of man- 
kind. ‘This is one of the few remaining establishments at Spitzbergen still 
upheld by the merchants of Archangel, who, during the last century, and 
under the auspices of the Russian government, formed a settlement in Bell 
Sound, upon this coast, and who still send annually a small vessel to bring 


home the peltry and sea-horse teeth that have been collected by their servan ts 
during the year. 


After leaving the anchorage they again sailed along the edge of 
the barrier, and till they came toa channel that seemed to offer a 
course toan open sea. They soon found themselves not only un- 
deceived by the solid ice, but that the channel closed behind them, 


forbidding a retreat. It was about this period that an officer of. the _ 


Dorothea obtained permission to proceed with a few seamen over the 
field to the shore, which was distant three or four miles from the 
ships,—a journey that did not, in the fine state of the weather, ap- 
pear to be dangeroys. The adventure, however, was one of great 
risk and attended with frightful danger; for a fog arose that ad- 
monished the more prudent portion of the party to make towards 


the vessels, and soon after caused the others to desist from proceeding 
farther. 


The fog approached quicker than was expected, and soon obscured every 
distant object ; so that the party, having failed in every other mode of pre- 
serving the direction of the ships, attempted, as a last resource, to retrace 
their foot-marks in the snow ; but this was found to be equally impracticable, 
in consequence of the pieces of ice over which they had passed having 
changed their position, and of the occurrence of other tracts, such as those 
of bears and seals, which at distances were mistaken for their own. Thus 
cireumstanced, they felt the full extent of the danger to which they had 
thoughtlessly exposed themselves—a danger of no trifling magnitude, as it 
threatened to involve the lives of the whole remaining party. Still, endea- 
vouring to preserve the direction in which the ships had last been seen, they 
wandered about, making a very circuitous course, which was rendered still 
more indirect than it might otherwise have been by the difficulty of getting 
from one piece of ice to the other, and the necessity of searching for the 
most convenient paces for that purpose. To travel over ragged pieces of 
ice, upon whichthere were two feet of snow, and often more, springing from 
one slippery piece to the other, or, when the channels between them were 
too wide for this purpose, ferrying themselves across upon detached frag- 
ments, was a work which it required no ordinary exertion to execute. 
Indeed, the getting from one piece to the other was, throughout, by no 
means the least hazadous part of their journey; the difficulties too were 
much increased, and many accidents occurred, through that hurry and 
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anxiety to overcome them speedily, which occasioned the neglect of many 
precautions, that leisure had before enabled them to observe, in order to 
ensure their safety. Some fell into the water, and were with difficulty pre- 
served from drowning by their companions ; while others, afraid to make any 
hazardous attempt whatever, were left upon pieces of ice, and drifted about 
at the mercy of the winds and tides. Foreseeing the probability of a sepa- 
ration, they took the first opportunity of dividing, in equal shares, the small 
quantity of provision which they had remaining, as also their stock of powder 
and ammunition. They also took it in turns to fire muskets, in the hope of 
being heard from the ships, which they knew would return the fire, and that 
they would thus at least learn in what direction to proceed, even though it 
might be impracticable to derive assistance from them. These discharges 
were distinctly heard on board; but it is a remarkable fact that, although 
they were answered by volleys of musketry, and even by cannon, not one 
report was heard by the party, who, consequently, concluded themselves at a 
much greater distance from the ships than they really were. Our adven- 
turers continued to travel in the supposed direction of the ships, keeping 
within view of each other, and rendering one another all the assistance pos- 
sible, until a breeze sprung up, and set the pieces of ice in rapid motion, 
Unable to contend with this new difficulty, and overcome with wet, cold, and 
sixteen hours of fatigue, they sat down in a state of despondency, upon a 
piece of ice, determined to submit their fate to Providence. It is difficult to 
imagine a more distressing situation than that of the party at this moment ; 
almost perishing with cold aud fatigue, with the bare snow for their only 
resting place, their supply of provision exhausted, and themselves drifting 
about in a thick fog, they knew not whither, perhaps far away from their 
ships, and with the prdspect of being carried out to sea, where death would 
have been inevitable. The muskets we had heard on board the ship had, of 
course, made us extremely anxious to afford relief to our suffering com- 
panions; but, for many hours, no person dared venture over the ice, on 
account of the fog, and the difficulty of getting back to the ship; but when, 
by the report of the muskets becoming more audible, we found that the party 
were drifting towards us, the anxiety to rescue them was so great that the 
Greenland master and mate of the Trent ventured out, with poles and lines, 
and had the good fortune to fall in with the party, who, by this time, were 
drifted nearly within sight of the vessels. They found them seated upon a 
piece of ice, already described, cold, wet, and so overcome that in a few hours 
more, the greater part of them must. have perished. Their joy at unex- 
pectedly beholding their companion: come to their relief, and still more at 
finding themselves so near their ship, may readily be imagined, and inspired 
them with fresh vigour, which enabled them, with the assistance of ther ship- 
mates, to effect the remainder of their journey. After eighteen honrs’ 
absence, they all got safely on board, fully determined, in future, to rest 
satisfied with the view of the shore which was afforded them from the ship, 
- without the slightest desire to attempt to approaeh it again by means of 
the ice. 


We need not attempt to enumerate the detentions in the ice, or 
the scenes which took place upon its surface and among its separated 
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masses. ‘Take one stirring species of pursuit as an example, when 
a combat was waged with herds of walrusses. 


The first herd which was selected disappointed the sportsmen, but another 
was so intent upon its gambols, that, notwithstanding the extreme vigilance 
I have noticed, several of the crew managed to effect a landing upon the ice 
without any alarm being given to the animals; but immediately on the first 
musket being fired the affrighted group made such a desperate rush towards 
the edge of the ice, that they nearly overturned the whole of our party, 
purposely stationed there to intercept them. The seamen finding this charge 
more formidable than they expected, were obliged to separate, to allow their 
opponents to pass through their ranks, and being thus, in their turn, taken 
by surprise, they suffered them, almost unmolested, to perform their sum- 
mersets towards the sea. What with their uncertain movements, the 
extreme toughness of their skin, and the respectful distance at which the 
men were obliged td keep, to avoid the lashing of the head and tusks of the 
animals, it was, indeed, no easy task to inflict any serious injury upon them. 
One, however, was_desperately wounded in the head with a ball; and the 
mate of the brig, being determined, if possible, to secure his prey, resolutely 
struck his tomahawk into his skull, but the enraged animal, with a twist of 
its head, sent the weapon whirling in the air, and then lashing his neck,'as 
though he would destroy with his immense tusks everything that came in his 
way, effected his escape to the water. The seamen followed, and pushed off 
in their boats; but the walrusses finding themselves more at home now than 
on the ice, in their turn became the assailants, and the affair began to assume 
a serious aspect. They rose in great numbers about the boats, snorting with 
rage, and rushing at the boats, and it was with the utmost difficulty they 
were prevented upsetting or staving them by placing their tusks upon the 
gunwales, or by striking at them with their heads. It was the opinion of 
our people, that in this assault the walrusses were led on by one animal in 
particular, a much larger and more formidable beast than any of the others ; 
and they directed their efforts more particularly towards him, but he with- 
stood all the blows of their tomahawks without flinching, and his tough hide 
resisted the entry of the whale lances, which were unfortunately not very 
sharp, and soon bent double. The herd was so numerous, and their attacks 
so incessant, that there was not time to load a musket, which, indeed, was 
the only effectual mode of seriously injuring them. The purser, fortunately, 
had his gun loaded, and the whole now being nearly exhausted with chopping 
and sticking at their assailants, he snatched it up, and thrusting the muzzle 
down the throat of the leader, fired into his bowels. The wound proved 
mortal, and the animal fell back amongst his companions, who immediately 
desisted from the attack, assembled round him, and in a moment quitted the 
boat, swimming away as hard as they could with their leader, whom they 
actually bore up with their tusks, and assiduously preserved from sinking. 
Whether this singular and compassionate conduct, which in all probability 
was done to prevent suffocation, arose from the sagacity of the animals, it is 
difficult to say, but there is every probability of it, and the fact must form 
an interesting trait in the history of the habits of the species. After the 
discharge of the purser’s gun, there remained of all the herd only one little 
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assailant, which the seamen, out of compassion, were unwilling to molest. 
This young animal had been observed fighting by the side of the leader, and 
from the protection which was afforded it by its courageous patron, was 
imagined to be one of its young. The little animal had no tusks, but it swam 
violently against the boat, and struck her with its head, and indeed would 
have stove her, had it not been kept off by whale-lances, some of which made 
deep incisions in its‘young sides; these, however, had not any immediate 
effect: the attack was continued, and the enraged little animal, though dis- 
figured with wounds, even crawled upon the ice in pursuit of the seamen, who 


had relanded there, until one of them out of compassion, put an end to its 
sufferings. 


Various are the pictures, both by pencil and pen, which we have 
in these pages of the majestic floating icebergs, of their fearful gran- 
deur in a tempestuous sea, of the lockings in fields, of the enormous 
pressures occasioned by wind and tide driving the masses against the 
comparatively fragile ships, of the terrific murmurings, when por- 
tions of the frozen element are upheaved or ground to powder. One 
morning a hard gale blew from the south-west, and such a heavy 
sea rolled in upon the pack, that although the ships were nine miles 


from the margin of the surf, it was distinctly. heard like distant 
thunder. 


The pressure of the ice around the ships now became very great ; every 
pool of water was closed, and the enormous force acting upon the floes was 
occasionally apparent by large pieces of ice being forced upon those with 
which they were in contact. In anticipation of an occurrence of this nature, 
we had taken the precaution of placing the vessels in small bays, formed in 
the field to which they were secured, and were thus, in a great measure, pro- 
tected by the points of ice on either side of us. But, notwithstanding this 
advantage, it was evident, by the grinding noise against their sides, that they 
sustained considerable pressure throughout the gale. At one time, when 
the Trent appeared to be so closely wedged up that it did not seem possible 
for her to be moved, she was suddenly lifted four feet by an enormous mass 
of ice getting under her keel; at another, the fragments of the crumbling 
floe were piled up under the bows, to the great danger of the bowsprit. The 
Dorothea was in no less imminent danger, especially from the point of a floe, 
which came in contact with her side, where it remained a short time, and 
then glanced off, and became checked by the field to which she was moored. 
The enormous pressure to which the ship had been subjected was now ap- 
parent, by the field belng rent, and its point broken into fragments, which 
were speedily heaped up in a pyramid, thirty-five feet in height, wpon the 
very summit of which there appeared a huge mass, bearing the impression 
of the planks and bolts of the vessel’s bottom! If is remarkable that, although 
we had indisputable evidence that it was blowing a gale of wind at sea,—by 
the enormous pressure upon the ice, the roaring of the sea upon the edge of 
the pack, and the aspect of the sky—the ships were so perfectly becalmed 
that the vane at the mast-head was scarcely agitated. There was also a 
most marked difference in the state of the atmosphere over the packed ice 
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and that over the sea. Over the ice the sky was perfectly cloudless, whilst 
the sea was overcast with stormy-looking clouds, which passed heavily along 
with the gale, until they reached a line nearly perpendicular to the edge of 
the packed ice. At this point, or line of demarcation of the two hemispheres, 
it was curious to mark the rapid motion of the clouds to the right or left, 
and how immediately they became condensed, or were dispersed on arriving 
at it; and although masses of clouds were continually borne towards the 
spot, by the impetuosity of the tempest, the line of termination did not 
encroach upon that of the serene atmosphere overhanging the pack. This 
contrast between the two atmospheres, so remarkable in cloudy weather 
especially, is termed the ‘ice blink,” and enables the experienced mariner 
to judge of the nature and position of the ice, even at a distance. The effect 
of a south-west gale upon the ice, especially when it is of long continuance, 
is first to pack it so closely as to exclude every pool of water, and then to 
propel the whole body to the northward. But, as soon as the wind ceases, 
the floes separate with an apparent elasticity ; the prevailing current, which 
has been pressed up by the gale, resumes its course, the ice opens in every 
direction, and may be seen travelling at a rate scarcely credible. Thus, on 
the 28rd, we found the field to which we were fast, setting to the southward 
at the rate of three miles an hour, and the pack beginning to open in every 
direction. 


Nothing made of wood can withstand these pressures; so that if a 
vessel be caught in them, she must either be crushed, or rise and 
allow the ice to advance until it meets an opponent as unyielding as 
itself. | 

After a time and numerous dangers as well as struggles, Captain 
Buchan resolved to proceed westward, and follow the margin of the 
barrier-ice towards Greenland. Without accompanying him we may 
mention that his efforts did not succeed, because the success of the 
voyage was impossible. The utmost advance the expedition was able 
to accomplish, was to 80 degrees 34 minutes, and only alittle further 
than Hudson penetrated in 1607, with a small vessel and a crew of 
some ten men. The Dorothea, particularly, had at length sustained 
such injury, that it is hardly possible to imagine how she was pre- 
served from immediately foundering. The return homewards was 
therefore determined upon, the coast of Spitzbergen being surveyed 
while the vessels were there detained in order to repair the damage 
done tothem. ‘The descriptions connected with the island form an 
interesting feature of the volume. But although Captain Buchan 
was prevented from penetrating so far as Parry did, for the barrier 
is not fixed, but encroaches more in one year than another, while 
new and different openings often occur in the ice, our author throws 
out ahint in his closing remarks with regard to the success that would 
probably attend the employment of a steam-vessel, with the screw- 
propeller, in a Polar voyage. He thus expresses himself : 


The openings in the ice are generally of short duration, perhaps for eight 
or twelve hours only; during which time, an ordinary sailing-vessel, thread- 
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ing the many tortuous channels, does not advance above ten or twenty 

miles in a direct line, before the closing of the fields puts a stop to her pro- 

gress ; whereas a steamer, regardless of wind—and it is mostly in calm 
weather that the ice opens—would be able to accomplish three or four times 
the advance in the same period, and perhaps to come to some land in the 
North, which, if reached, would materially improve her prospectof success. 
In the event of’ the ice closing, the propeller could be instantly drawn up 
into the body of the vessel, and when wanted could be as expeditiously re- 
placed, especially as smooth water generally prevails between the floes of 
ice. In cases of frost the screw is wholly under water and entirely free 
from that accumulation of ice which would take place abouf the paddle- 
floats and boxes of an ordinary steam-vessel, to the great detriment if not 
the entire destruction of the wheel. Should the vessel be caught and com- 
pelled to winter, a steam-apparatus for warming the vessel throughout could 
be fitted with little trouble. And as the propeller is only intended to be 
used as an auxiliary power, a small high-pressure engine would be all that 


would be required, and consequently it would take up but little of the stow- 
age of the vessel. 


He goes on to observe, that it seems as if the invention of the 
screw-propeller about the present period, had taken place to stimu- 
late to further exertion towards discovery in the far North. He says 
that the auspicious return of Captain James Ross from the Antarctic 
seas, with officers and seamen already accustomed to the ice, and with 
two vessels strengthened, to which propellers could be applied at a 
moderate expense, appears to indicate that’ the time has arrived at 
which Arctic research might be most advantageously resumed; and 
that, in connexion with this attempt, that most interesting and im- 
portant question, of the compression of the earth at the Poles, might 
undergo an investigation, by a direct measurement of an extensive 
arc of the meridian at Spitzbergen. Among his intelligent sugges- 


tions on the present se. ig we also find the following, relative 
to other interesting branches of science. 


Much requires to be done in magnetism. The correct determination of 
the position of the magnetic poles ; the present Dip and Magnetic intensity, 
as compared with results obtained twenty years ago, during which period the 
needle has begun to retrograde, would be particularly desirable. And amidst 
other natural phenomena, the stupendous ice formations, which have recent] 
excited much attention, are not unworthy of investigation: whether they 
really have a progressive motion, tearing their icy bases from the firmly-frozen 
earth beneath, or whether they remain immovably fixed, and are thus ic 
monuments of at least four thousand years’ antiquity, are inquiries full of in- 
terest, although they sink .into insignificance compared with the magnitude 
of the propositions above mentioned. It has been shown that the highest 
latitude has been reached in the vicinity of Spitzbergen, and, consequently, 
that is the point from which any expedition sent upon this service should 
start. And as the sea here does not become clear of ice until the summer is 
well advanced, the ships would have ample time to land, and to settle the 
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party engaged in the measurement of the are of the meridian, and to push 
other nseful inquiries, before they would be required to start on their grand 
enterprise. If they should chance to arrive at an auspicious moment durin 
one of these favourable openings in the ice, and if any land should be disco- 
vered in, or near the situation marked in an old Dutch chart, and its coast 
should stretch to the northward, and be approachable, there is but little 
doubt that the expedition would be able to advance along its western side, 
owing to the prevailing motion of the ice, and perhaps attain a very near 
approach to the Pole. In any case we shall have acquired knowledge, and 
a positive benefit to science, by a more accurate determination of the figure 
of the earth than we have hitherto possessed. 
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rem ‘VIII. _The Life of S Sir David Wilkie ; with his Pa 
Tours, and Critical Remarks on Works of Art ;— and a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence. By ALLAN CuNNiNGHAM. 3 
vols. Murray. 


Tne faults of these three volumes are bad arrangement and injudi- 
cious selection. ‘The sudden death of the biographer may in some 
measure account for the character of the book; but yet no ordinary 
revision would have removed its blemishes of repetition, or those 
many details that are now needless with regard to the career of the 
artist. No doubt there is abundance of materials in the work as 
well as in Sir David's history, for a biographer to work with and’ 
pithily set forth. But still neither was the painter’s life so crowded 
with strange events, nor is there shown such a discriminating and 
sifting criticism of his later history as to warrant the bulky pub- 
lication. 

Wilkie was the son of a respectable Presbyterian minister of a 
small parish in the county of Fife, whose family was large and his 
stipend very limited. The father, however, managed to afford the 
boy a decent education in art, who ‘‘ could draw before he could 
read, and paint before he could spell.” Both grandfather and father 
originally designed the lad for the church, but his love of the pencil 
was too strong to be thwarted or to cease in endeavouring to master 
the difficulties of the profession. He even took likenesses in the 
church, to the scandal of well-meaning people, and at length, through 
the interest of the Earl of Leven, was admitted, but not without 
scruples on the part of the secretary, to the Trustees’ Academy in 
Edinburgh, where he remained four years studying hard both from 
the antique and from nature in the fields and streets. He exhibited 
some other traits of character in his early years, such as quietness, 
quaintness, and kindly disposition, preferring standing and looking at 
his companions to joining them at play. He was, at the same time, 
fond of mechanical pursuits, and is said to have had a taste for some 
of the more humble arts, such as constructing useful implements, 
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wielding the blacksmith’s fore-hammer, trying his hand at the loom, 
or making use of the shoemaker’s awl. 


- When his fellow-students followed him into his two-pair-of-stairs study in 
Nicholson Street, they found all in keeping, they said, with his demeanour 
in the Academy. The Bible and The Gentle Shepherd, a sketch or two on 
the wall, a table and a few chairs, with a fiddle whose strings, when he grew 
tired with drawing, he touched to a favourite air, were the chief articles ; 
neither lay-figures covered with silk, nor easels of polished mahogany were 
there ; a few brushes and a few colours, and a palette made by his own hands, 
may be added. The fiddle was to him then and long after an useful instru- 
ment; its music, he said, not only soothed himself, but put his live models, 
who sat for his shepherds and husbandmen, into the sort of humour which 
he desired ; nay, he often pleased so much, that one of them, an old rough 
mendicant— 

Whose wallets before and behind did hang, 


to whom he had played a welcome air, refused the pence when offered, and 
strode down the stair, saying, ‘‘ Hout! put up your pennies, man; I was 
e’en as glad o’ the spring as ye were!” He sometimes, too, in aland where 
living models of any other part save the head or hand are difficult to obtain 
for either love or money, made himself into his own model ; and with a bared 
foot, a bared ancle, or a bared knee, would sit at the looking-glass till he 
confessed that he was almost benumbed by exposure. Nor did he desist 
- when a friend knocked ; he would say, ‘“‘Come in,” nor move from his posture, 


but deliberately explain his object, and continue to draw till he had made 
the sketch. 


He was the most industrious in his artistic studies, and at length 7 
felt that his progress was so great and his reliance upon himself so 
strong, that he removed to London, believing that he might maintain 
himself in the metropolis. He took this step in 1805, when he was 
twenty years of age, having by his fimited practice in Scotland as a 


portrait-painter, earned some fifty pounds, which he brought to 
London :— 





Something of his Edinburgh fame had come before him; Jackson, at that 
time a student, seems to have seen as well as heard of him, for he wrote to 
Haydon, then young and ardent, to hasten from Devonshire, for that a tall, 
pale, thin Scotsman had just come to study at the Academy, who had done 
something from Macbeth, of which report spoke highly. ‘ Touched with 
this,” said Haydon, “I came at once to London and went to the Academy ; 
Wilkie, the most punctual of mankind, was there before me. We sat and 
drew in silence for some time: at length Wilkie rose, came and looked over 
my shoulder, said nothing, and resumed his seat. I rose, went and looked over 
his shoulder, said nothing, and resumed my seat. We saw enough to satisfy 
us of each other’s skill, and when the class broke up we went and dined to- 
gether. Wilkie was, as Jackson had described him, tall, pale, and thin, 
with blue and uncommon bright eyes, a nose rather short, and a mouth full 
of humour of the quietest and richest kind. 
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His first year in the capital was his year of trial; his genius and 
his success soon rendering him an exception to the generality of 
artists. His first step was to enter the Royal Academy, where, as 
he had hitherto done, he laboured indefatigably, although several 
times reduced within the bounds of the last half guinea. ‘*‘ However, 
I have still as yet,” he writes to the minister of Cults, ‘cleared my 
way and kept out of the pawnbroker’s.” He soon expressed himself 
to the same fondand anxious friend with increased confidence, hoping 
that Scotland might one day become “proud to boast of David 
Wilkie.” He declared that he liked London better than Auld Reekie. 
An.ong other commissions he obtained one from Lord Mansfield for 
the * Village Politicians,” which was exhibited at the Academy in 
1806, astounding Mr. Angerstein and others by its excellence. The 
noble purchaser of the picture, however, endeavoured in a way not 
the most generous to obtain it for fifteen guineas, but subsequently 
paid for it twice the amount. We quote a letter that will sub- 
stantiate the remark which we prefix to the nobleman’s chaffering on 
the subject :— 

Portland Place, May 9, 1806. 

Sir,—I this morning received your letter informing me that you had been 
offered thirty guineas for your picture of The Village Politicians. I beg 
leave to remind you that that picture was painted for me, expressly at my 
desire ; that while it was yet unfinished you informed me that the price was 
fifteen guineas, frame excluded ; and that in answer I mentioned that I did” 
not object to the price, but advised you to consult Mr. Smith, or other artists 
of eminence, as to the charges which you ought to make; conceiving, as I 
then told you, that the only chance a young artist has is to affix a very 
moderate price to his pictures till he is well known; and this, from the 
absurd fashion which prevails of paying large sums for very indifferent por- 
traits, instead of purchasing superior pictures of another description at a fair 
rate. I therefore conceive that the picture is mine, and at the price of 
Jifteen guineas ; and upon this I am the more tempted to insist, from the 
conviction that it will be advantageous to you to have it in your power to 
say, that notwithstanding the success of your picture, and the offers which 
were made to you, you adhered to your original engagement. 1 hope you 
will see this subject in a proper point of view, and in so doing you will (be- 
lieve me) consult your present as well as future advantage. 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
_ MANSFIELD. 


Wilkie, however, continued to find greater and greater favour for 
wonder-working London, as is shown by one of his accounts at a 
= when he was in the habit of getting his dinner and -daily 
essons in foreign languages at a French eating-house in Poland 
Street, for the small charge of thirteen pence. 


Here, if you have money, you may do anything; and nobody will make 
the least inquiry, or trouble their heads about what you are doing. I have 
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acquired a good stock of impudence, which IJ find is of great advantage, 
for if we can’t speak for ourselves nobody else will. I have now had an op- . 
portunity of seeing the English ladies, who, I find, differ materially from the 
Scotch : unless we walk arm in arm in the street, and show them all com- 
placency and keep continually talking, we are considered as insignificant sort 
of fellows. However, I have got quite up to all this, and can manage ex- 
tremely well. You may tell George Veitch that I am grown so much the 
man of gallantry, that the ladies I meet on the way at night often fall in love 
with me, and very often entreat me to walk home with them, although I 
never saw them before. You may also tell him, that I frequently get into 
the theatres of Drury Lane and Covent Garden for the small sum of a six- 
pénce, which, if he will please to recollect, is much cheaper than he and I 
used to go to the theatre in Edinburgh. I am at present in hopes of getting 
into some employment in the portrait line ; at any rate, I will try and make 
all the shifts I can to keep myself here, for it is too soon to return to Scot- 
land yet. | 


But the young artist neither forgot his Scotch nationality, his 
father’s homely fireside, nor failed to follow the peculiar bent of his 
native genius. These features are pleasantly shown by the presents 
he sent to the manse of Cults, and by the particularities of a letter 
he wrote to his sister in 1814, relative to his widowed mother’s re- 
moval to London, when among other cherished household goods he 
mentions “ the old brass pan for making jelly,” which he would fain 
have brought along with her. We must now introduce a few widely 
scattered and miscellaneous notices indicative of the career of the 
popular artist, and the personages with whom he came in contact, 


This of Lady Hamilton : 


I there met for the first time the toocelébrated Lady Hamilton; she had 
with her a girl supposed to be the daughter of Lord Nelson, a creature of 
great sweetness ; Lady Hamilton, knowing me by name, called me and said 
that her daughter had the finest taste, imaginable, and that she excelled in 
graceful attitudes. She then made her stand in the middle of the room 
with a piece of drapery, and throw herself into a number of those elegant 
postures for which her ladyship in her prime was so distinguished. She after- 
wards told me of all else her daughter could do, and concluded by asking 
me if I did not think her very like her father. I said I had never seen that 
eminent person. Lady Hamilton is lusty, and tall, and of fascinating man- 
ners, but her features are bold and masculine. Her daughter’s name is 
Horatio Hamilton. 


Behold Wilkie and his amiable friend Sir George Beaumont :— 


Sir George Beaumont, with a delicacy of which only fine minds are 
capable, a day or two after the opening of the academy, and the presence of 
the painter’s genius was missed, wrote to him, saying,—‘* My dear Wilkie, I 
have long felt deeply in your debt, but your delicacy has always stood in the 


way of its discharge. I thought of deferring it to another opportunity ; but 
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it may be so long before that occurs, that I am, for various reasons, induced 
to send you the enclosed—let this be a secret between us.’’. The high and 
still rising fame of the painter had, indeed, increased so much the value of 
The Blind Fiddler, that he might safely intimate, which he did, that he re- 
garded himself as still in his debt; yet there can be no doubt, that Sir 
George, in his delicate way, desired to sustain the sensitive mind of Wilkie, 
which he was afraid might require such support; neither, perhaps, was it 
out of his thoughts that the sale of his pictures, by which he lived, might be 
injured. That Sir George Beaumont addressed a spirit akin to his own, may 
be gathered from the following reply : 


To Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
[No date. ] 
Dear Sir George,—The letter which I had the honour to receive from you 
this morning, enclosing a cheque for fifty pounds, took me so much by sur- 
prise, that some time was necessary for reflection. But the more I weigh 
the matter in my mind, the more inexcusable should I think myself were I 
to harbour a thought of receiving any further consideration for what I have 
already been so much overpaid. In order to show that I am not actuated 
by mere feelings of diffidence, I beg leave to state, that for the permission 
you have so kindly given me to have The Blind Fiddler engraved, which, 
by-the-bye, I had no right to expect, and could not ask for from every per- 
son that has got my pictures, I am to receive fifty guineas. This, in addi- 
tion to what I considered on a former occasion to be a fair and liberal price, 
would make it an absolute act of injustice in me not to refuse what you have 
sent me. I therefore, with the highest sense of your generosity, beg of you 
to receive the cheque again, and take the liberty of enclosing it. 
D. W. 
The painter and the great duke :— 


Called at Apsley House. Mr. Long there; and after waiting a con- 
siderable time, the Duke of Wellington came from a review in the Park. 
He showed Mr. Long the two sketches of the Chelsea Pensioners ; stating 
what he liked and disliked, and observing that out of the two a picture might 
be made that would do. He preferred the one with the young figures ;_ but 
as Mr. Long remonstrated against the old feliows being taken out, the Duke 
agreed that the man reading should be a pensioner, besides some others in 
the picture. He wished that the piper might be put in, also the old man 
with the wooden leg ; but he objected to the man with the opthalmia. Mr. 
Long preferred the composition of the first sketch in the grouping on the 
right hand. 

I then asked the Duke if I might now begin the picture; and he said 
immediately if I pleased. I brought the sketches home with me. 


The Captain of the age critical :— 


Had the honour of a call from the Duke of Wellington, to see the picture. 
He seemed highly pleased with it: took notice of the Black’s head and old 
Doggy, and of the black dog which followed the Blues in Spain: observed 
that it was more finished than any I had done: was interested with what I 
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told him of the people, and where they had served; and seemed pleased 
with the young man at the table, and with the circumstance that old Dogg 
had been at the siege of Gibraltar. 

The Duke of Wellington called with a lady and gentleman. His Grace 
wished to see the engravings from my pictures: I accordingly showed those 
in the parlour; with which they all seemed much interested. The Duke 
said to his friends that the ‘“‘ Rent Day” was the first that he had ever seen 
of my works, and that he was much struck with it. 


George the Fourth and the “‘ Reading of the Will:” 


Sir Thomas told me he had a request to make on behalf of his Majesty, 
respecting my picture now in the exhibition; which is, whether he might 
have the picture, and whether a duplicate might not be sent of it to Bavaria. 

I told Sir Thomas, that my first desire was to comply with his Majesty's 
request, in as far as my time and labour were concerned ; but that the 
difficulty would be with my first employer ; but before giving an answer, I 
said I must consult with the Marquis of Stafford. 

I accordingly went to the Marquis, and told him; but he said he did not 
wish to interfere, and that the Baron Pfeffil was the most proper person to 
speak to. I then went to the Baron; and, with great acuteness, he put the 
case in this way—that either the picture was mine, or that it belongs to the 
King of Bavaria. If mine, I may dispose of it as I please; but if it was 
the King of Bavaria’s, then the matter could only be arranged by an ap- 
plication from the King of Great Britain to the King of Bavaria. I told 
him that if the picture was approved of by the King of Bavaria, and the 
money paid I had engaged to paint it for, that it was certainly the King of 
Bavaria’s picture. The Baron recommended, if any application was tobe made 
about it, that Sir Thomas Lawrence should write to Mr. Brook Taylor at 
his Court, who would settle it in a friendly way. Left the Baron, and went 
to a coffee-house, and wrote the substance of what the Baron had told me 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


Again :— 


Had a call from the Baron Pfeffil, who told me he had received a letter 
from Baden, and that the King of Bavaria was most desirous to possess my 
picture, and desired that it might be sent immediately to Munich, and that 
the banker of the Bavarian Court in London should be ordered to pay to me 
the sum of £425 ; that is, £100 in addition to the sum I engaged to paint 
the picture for, and 25 for the frame. 

Waited upon Sir Thomas Lawrence ; who showed me a letter he had from 
Sir Brook Taylor, which stated that he had received Sir Thomas’s communi- 
cation from the King respecting my picture; but as the King of Bavaria 
had not been at Munich, he had not had any opportunity of mentioning it to 
his Majesty, as he thought it a very delicate subject; he could not trust it 
to be mentioned by any one else, consequently it might still be some days 
before he could have any opportunity, as his Majesty had not yet returned 
to Munich, &c. 

Received a letter from Sir Thomas Lawrence, enclosing one for Sir Ben- 
jamin Bloomfield, stating that the King did not wish Mr. Taylor to urge 
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the relinquishment of the picture, unless the King of Bavaria should, upon 
an inspection of it, not see so much merit in the work as the description 
vave him reason toexpect. After writing to Sir Thomas in answer, sent to 
the Baron Pfeffil to tell him that I now felt at full liberty to make over the 
picture to his Excellency, and would order a packing-case for it immediately. 

Received fromm the Bavarian Minister the sum of 447]. 10s., the price of 
the picture of the ‘‘ Reading of the Will.” 


We return for a few seconds to Wilkie’s childhood :— 


Unostentatious simplicity in manses generally prevailed : the linen of ordi- 
nary households was spun from lint sown in a neighbouring farmer’s grounds 
and bleached on the nearest burn-bank by the hands which spun it; the 
butter, the milk,.and cheese, for the kitchen and the hall, came from the 
cows which were grazing within sight; the fowls which in feasting times 
smoked on the table were fattened at the nearest barn-door; the dove-cot 
was at hand to supply an unexpected visiter at the manse; the herbs which . 
seasoned the national dishes grew in the kitchen garden; while over the 
whole system of in-door economy the mistress of the house considered it her 
duty to preside in a gown the fruit of her own thrift and skill. 

It was well for the vigour and simplicity of the great painter’s character 
that he was bred in such a school. David was a silent though stirring child, 
and loved, when scarce escaped from his mother’s bosom, to draw such 
figures as struck his young fancy on the sand by the stream side, on the 
smooth stones of the field, on the floors of the manse ; nor was it unob- 
served that most of these early scratchings had a leaning towards the humor- 
ous and the absurd. He has been heard, when his fame was high, to de- 
clare, that he could draw before he could read, and paint before he could 
spell; nor is it forgotten that he was seen, when a mere child, to sketch a 
female head with chalk upon the floor; and, on being questioned what he 
was doing, he answered, ‘‘ Making bonnie Lady Gonnie ;” and that the rude 
outline contained some of the lineaments of Lady Balgonie, whom he had 
but newly seen at his father’s fireside. 


Wilkie’s love of home :— 


It is still remembered as one of those dreams in which men of genius 
sometimes love to indulge, that Sir David, as his fame increased, talked of 
buying back, if possible, the family inheritance, some fifty or sixty acres ; 
of building a mansion where the grey old gable of Ratho-Byres stood ; and 
of adorning it with pictures from his own pencil, recording deeds and scenes 
of Scottish glory. ‘The birthplace of. his fathers was dear to his heart ; he 
loved to speak of Gogarburn, asmall trout stream, as poets speak of the 
Tweed and the Tay; and of the scenes of skirmishes nigh Ratho, between 
the Scots, the English, and the Danes, as actions which history had done 
wrong to neglect, and which painting, had such art then existed, would have 
done well torecord. He used to relate, with pleasure, that Ratho possessed 
the old Scots parliamentary Bible of the Regent Morton, a folio, of a clear, 
und for the times, a beautiful type, embellished with rude cuts, on which he 
had looked with interest ; nor did he fail in these reminiscences to remember 
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that, in 1745, a female relation, whom a fear of Prince Charles and his 
highlandmen had driven from Edinburgh to Ratho-Byres, prepared and pre- 
sented to his grandfather the first cup of tea ever drank in the house of 
Wilkie, or indeed in the district. 


The gradations of appreciation in Scotland :— 


The Wilkie who sought for fame and bread among the towns and straths 
of Fife, and who was regarded with cloudy brows by the pious of Cults, for 
presuming to trace their faces as they slumbered in their pews at church, and 
the Wilkie whom high earls were proud to employ, and whom the first-born 
of the realm courted tocome to their country seats, seemed different per- 
sons. He was first spoken of in the north as an ingenious young man ; for 
the Scotch are slow in saying all they think: then the mercury of their 
praise rose a few degrees, and he was a very clever painter of humble sub- 
jects; and, finally, he became, without excelling far his first productions, 
our distinguished countryman, and our own immortal Wilkie. 


The artist’s studies for the ** Chelsea Pensioners :” 


The Waterloo Gazette was like a spell on Wilkie during the whole of the 
year 1821, and as far into the succeeding year as the month of April, 
when it went to the exhibition: those who were curious in such things 
might have met him, after measuring the ground, as it were, where the 
scene of his picture is laid, watching the shadows of the houses and trees, 
eyeing every picturesque pensioner who passed, and taking heed of jutting 
houses, projecting signs, and odd gates, in the old rabblement of houses 
which, in days before the cholera and amended taste, formed the leading 
street, or rather road, of Chelsea. Nor had he seen without emotion, as I 
have heard him say, the married soldiers when they returned from the 
dreadful wars; sometimes two legs, as he observed, to three men, accom- 
panied by women, most of whom had seen and some had shared in the perils 
and hardships of the Spanish campaigns, or had witnessed the more dreadful 
Waterloo, and soothed or ministered to the wounded as they were borne from 
the field— 

‘** When from each anguish-laden vein 
The blood-drops laid the dust like rain.” 


With these, Chelsea mingled veterans who had been at Bunker’s Hill and 
Saratoga; others were blinded with the hot sands of India or Egypt, or 
carried the scars of the Duke of York’s campaign in the outbreak of the 
great war of the French Revolution. He brooded over all these matters. 
Every time he visited Chelsea, and saw groups of soldiers paid and disbanded, 
and observed their convivialities, the more was he confirmed that the choice 
of the picture was excellent, and that even the desire of the Duke to mingle 
the soldiers of his own great battles with the hoary veterans of the American 
war had its advantages. 


One passage more: it is from the journal :—. 


To church; where I heard Sydney Smith preach a sermon, which for its 
eloquence and power of reasoning, exceeded anything I had ever heard. 
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‘he subject was the conversion of St. Paul; of which he proved the 
authenticity, in opposition to all the objections and doubts of infidelity. 
Called on Mrs, Baillie, and left my card. Called at the Admiralty, and was 
sorry to find that Miss Phipps was no better. Mem. The delicacy which is 
the offspring of power is always superior to the softness of a mind which 
cannot rise above the petty and the delicate. Painted from ten till four, and 
put into my little picture the small ship on the chair, and finished the floor 
and the small pieces of wood upon it. Called on Liston and Bannister ; 
who proposed to me for a subject, “‘ The Opening of a Will;” which I con- 
sider an excellent idea, and I am obliged to them for suggesting it. 


Wilkie’s painstaking finish, minute and elaborate study, in his 
earlier and more characteristic style, were often exemplified by re- 
markable instances. Mrs. Thomson reports that while he was em- 
ployed on the ‘Chelsea Pensioners,’’ she lived on his road from 
Kensington to Chelsea College, and that his toilsome walks to Jew’s 
Row,—a low Teniers-like region “‘ of extremely mean public-houses, 
lodging-houses, tag-shops, and huckster-shops, on the right hand as 
you approach Chelsea college,’—were frequent, in order to sketch an 
old projecting house, under the shadow of which some of his groups 
were x i It was his habit too, on calling as he returned, to take 
out of his portfolio bits of tinted paper to “ show us his progress,— 
a very slow progress indeed. Such a small portion of the scene was 
visiblejon the paper, that I used to say to him, ‘Mr. Wilkie, I fear 
you will never finish your picture.’ His customary answer was, 
‘Indeed I am awkward and slow at anything like landscape, but 
when that is settled, I have all the rest here,’ pointing to his 
forehead.” 


It would be easy to cull from his journal, begun in 1808, a long 


‘and striking list of minute entries, illustrative of his truthful and 


almost mechanical finish. He records, for instance, that he has * got 
a good way on with the carpet in ‘The Sick Lady.’” He puts a 
bird-cage “into the corner” of the same picture, “ with a cloth over 
it, as if to prevent the bird from disturbing her with its song.” He 
relates similarly of “ the small chips on the chair in ‘ The Cut Finger,’” 
and so on; giving multitudes of curious instances illustrative of his 
character, as well as precious in an artistic sense. 

We have had no design to trace Wilkie’s career, either as a man, 
a painter, or as a writer and critic, with any degree of regularity or 
attention to sequences. The events in his personal history, apart 
from his success as an artist, as has been already remarked, were not 
extraordinary. It may be mentioned that he was elected Academi- 
cian in 1811; that the good minister of Cults lived to see this honour 
conferred on his son; that his mother and sister joined him in 1813, 
when he established himself at Kensington ; that his fame from that 
period was so great and universal, that while the rich, the noble, and 
the royal vied with one another to own his pictures, the poor dearly 
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loved them. He was not without his losses and crosses amid all his 
triumphs and earnings of patronage. Ill health, in part from ex- 
treme exertion, more than once overtook him. In 1825, family 
troubles and immoderate labour brought on a nervous complaint that 
incapacitated him either for continuous reading, writing, or painting ; 
when it was deemed absolutely necessary that he should travel. «He 
remained on the Continent for three years, visiting Italy, Germany, 
and Spain. He returned to England in 1828, and his forty-third 
year, with enlarged views of art, but also unfortunately smitten with 
a taste for a now to him ungenial style of subject, composition, and 
execution. His journals, remarks, and correspondence, abound with 
highly valuable and interesting notices of the specimens and collec- 
tions which he examined during his foreign tour; forming an equi- 
valent to the history of the stages by which he attained to his own 
peculiar and national excellence. We need not further allude to his 
career, either as a portrait or historical painter, from the period 
of his coming back from Spain,—the whole being familiar to the 
world,—further than to say, that in accordance with a mistaken 
theory, he repaired to the East, and thus hastened the termina- 
tion of his days. It needeth not to visit Scripture scenes and 
localities in order to be imbued with the ideal of their sublimi- 
ties, even supposing the artist to be endowed with a genius for these 
sacred themes. 

By the bye there has just appeared a volume of lithographic fac- 
similes ofa selection from the sketches made by Sir David during his 
tour in the East, which are interesting, not merely on account of 
these sketches being among the latest productions of his pencil, but 
because they exhibit the Scottish national painter on a new field for 
the exercise of his genius, and on which he entered with a deep re- 
ligious feeling. The sketcaes, of course, were intended as studies 
for a series of paintings from Sacred History, the artist being of the 
mind that the most renowned pieces of the old masters laboured 
under a serious disadvantage, in not representing their subjects with 
literal truth, so as almost exactly to give the physiognomy, the cos- 
tume, the architectures and the scenery of the people of the East. 
We have already slightly alluded to this mistake,—quite natural to 
the matter-of-fact mind of Wilkie,—confounding the ideal with the 
actual. Many of the specimens turn us back to the best and first 
style of the painter, and are in his characteristically high-finished 
manner. This, however, is an encomium belonging rather to the 
sketches as portraits, or as groups adapted to his dramatic power of 
representing common life, than to great historical pictures; and 
practically rendering his theory more manifestly unsound, when he 
imagined that national and local peculiarities, closely adhered to, are 
essential to the production of profound sentiment and impressive 
grandeur, in the representation of sublime subjects. 
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Wilkie’s history as an artist presents two phases; the one when 
he followed the impulses of his own original but sober mind, work- 
ing upon the ordinary events and appearances of life, for the most 
part as witnessed among the humbler walks. Here his eye was ever 
ready to catch the picturesque in costume, and the dramatic in 
thought as well as in action; so that every one of his figures and 
pictures told their own energetic-story as distinctly as if it had been 
set down in a plain and forcible narrative by the pen. The keen and 
eager genius which he displays in his search for the perfect types of 
his subjects ; the power and delicacy of his delineation and grouping; 
and the perseverance with which he worked up and developed his 
perfect conceptions of character, place him on an unrivalled eminence 
in modern art, and entitle him to the honour of having created a 
perfectly new walk and era in its history. It is only necessary to 
recal to mind the “ Blind Fiddler,” the ‘‘ Rent Day,” the “ Village 
Alehouse,” “ Blind Man’s Buff,” ‘ Distressing for Rent,” ‘Chelsea 
Pensioners,” ‘* Reading the Will,” to understand the natnre of his 
mastery and the style of his excellence. His great fame arises and 
will be for ever sustained by the achievements which mark the first 

hasis of his labours. 

The second character in which he came out, exhibited a change 
both in the nature and matter of his subjects, and the manner of 
execution. The great works which he studied during his continental 
tour and sojourn, must needs now be his models,—the historical, the 
religious, and the heroic he attempts; and all these too with a 
rapidity of composition and a slightness of execution, which, how- 
ever illustrative of his disposition to elevate his contemplations and 
to enlarge the sphere of his conceptions, proved a failure, strangely 
perplexing his chief admirers. A greater number of pictures 
annually and larger pecuniary profits followed; but the sure foun- 
dations of his lasting celebrity were laid when his mind was quite 
independent, and when he worked like a man unpoetically prudent, 
and with a sort of untiring mechanism. 

It consists well enough with the variation in the history of the 
painter, that a change should take place in the character of the man. 
Of course we speak of him in his more public capacity; for in his 
private life he appears ever to have been one of the most steadfast, 
honourable, and prudent of tae human race. With respect, however, 
to his bearing to the world, we find him, during the earlier phasis of 
his career, as independent and manly in feeling as it is possible for 
an artist to be, who is poor, uncertain of success, and whose dealings 
must often take place with persons who look upon themselves in the 
light of patrons. But after Wilkie had the ear and unlimited ad- 
miration of the great ones of the earth, he aped in some measure 
the airs of a man of fashion and courtier; adopting a sort of cring- 
ing tone and appearing to be afflicted with a continual sense of the 
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condescension of magnates. No man stood less in need of kingly 
patronage, and no man’s elevation was less indebted to it for im- 
mortal fame. Upon no man could any thing of a meretricious nature 
sit more awkwardly ; and ‘no one profited less by the countenance 
of transitory pomp and pride. 

One word more ere we dismiss these portly volumes: within their 
boards the distinguished subject of them affords materials and evi- 
dences sufficient to enable the reader to arrive at a clear conception 
of his character and genius, and also to comprehend satisfactorily the 
progress of his development both as an artist anda man. The style 
and substance of his letters and writings are of themselves sufficient 
to lend a complete insight into his progress,—a progress which led 
to a consummation of the most enviable and enduring description 
that can attend human worth and unaided personal efforts. We close 
with two passages, extracted from the painter’s remarks on depart- 
ments of art that, we hope, will one day find the most popular as 
well as the highest and most learned patronage in this country. The 
first paragraph relates to fresco, and is remarkable not merely for its 
suggestiveness and anticipating results, which at his death would have 
been deemed visionary, but as containing in /ittle, and in plain and 
unpretending language, the substance of the subject. 


The wonders accomplished here in fresco suggest the question whether it 
should not be tried in England? Damp climate is objected, but Italy is 
damp too; and the difficulty of the work is stated, but this vanishes when 
we see the artists here doing it with perfect facility. Several Germans, 
namely, Overbeck, Fight, (Veit) Schadow, and Schnorr, have painted two 
palazzos, in the early German manner, imitating not Raphael, but Raphael’s 
masters, and with great cleverness and research. But they have not hit the 
mark: their style, wanting so much of modern embellishment, cannot now 
be popular, and can.neither be admired nor followed, as Pietro Perugino 
and Ghirlandajo were in that early day. This has. given occasion to the 
wags to say, that Overbeck had overreached himself, that Fight is shy and 
timid, that Schadow has neither depth nor softness, and that Schnorr is 
without repose! With all this, however, in our country of novelty and ex- 
periment, why do those whose aim in the higher walks is so cramped and 
confined by a measured canvass and a limited commission, not try at once to 
revive the art of fresco? 


Again, and with relation to young German art :— 


One object of interest in Rome is the school of art it presents to the whole 
of Europe. Sculpture has of late years been in the ascendant ; but Canova 
is gone, and Thorwaldsen is now a sort of Roman dictator in his stead. 
Sculpture is believed to have gained by the severity these have introduced, 
having suffered ever since the fifteenth century by imitating painting, which 
since the revival of art, has of the two stood the highest. In our day we 
have seen this partly reversed ; the painting of the French being an imita- 
tion of the qualities of sculpture—a homage the one art can only pay to the 
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other at a severe cost. Our own countrymen here, have by their studies, 
done us credit; and though some arrived unprepared for study, and igno- 
rant of what to study, others have acquired’ what may hereafter be useful at 
home, if they can resist the prevailing taste and tendency of our exhibition. 
But the German artists appear to form a class both new and distinct—are 
more of a sect than a school. They have abjured all the blandishments of 
modern art, and have gone back to the apostolic age of painting: have 
begun where Raphael began, by studying Raphael’s master, in hopes the 
same schooling may a second time produce an equally successful scholar. 
They affect the dress of that early period, and in their pictures imitate the 
dry simplicity of its improved taste ; and such is their devotedness, that two 
of them have changed their religion from Lutheran to Catholic, to feel with 
more intensity the subjects of the Italian master, making their art a religious 
profession rather than a wordly occupation. 


These are samples of his valuable criticisms ; common sense and 
a matter-of-fact mind displaying a deep current of enthusia m 
quietly expressed. 





Art. [X.—Letters from Madras, during the Years 1835—1839. 
By a Lady. Murray. 


Tues Letters profess to describe the manners and society in India, 
as noted down during a three years’ sojourn in various parts of the 
presidency of Madras; the lady’s experience, during her residence, 
having been to a considerable extent confined to parts where Euro- 
peans are but few, and where consequently their modes and prin- 
ciples can have made but a comparatively slight impression. 

The lady accompanied, when she was still but young, her husband 
to the East, who ere long was appointed a District Judge; his station 
being on the banks of the Godavery. At length he obtained promo- 
tion, it becoming necessary, however, for her, onaccount of the state 
of her children’s health, to return with them to England. But it 
happened that she was able and willing to make the best of her time 
and opportunities, both \ hile on the outward passage, and when at 
the Presidency, as an observer, and also as a correspondent with her 
family. 

During her brief Indian experience she not merely directed a 
keen eye to every thing around, but exerted her influence with an 
activity and a Zeal rarely to be met With among Europeans, when 
similarly situated. She studied the language, assisted by native 
teachers. Along with her husband she took a deep interest in the 
religious condition of the people; and even superintended a school, 
preparing also books for the instruction of the scholars. 

Her inclinations and exertions brought the lady into frequent con- 
tact with the Indians. The occasions that were consequently offered 
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and created,—the scenes, the incidents, and the characters for ob- 
servation,—were made the subjects of letter-writing, displaying un- 
common aptitude and perseverance. And then such are her natural 
vivacity and smartness,—such the feminine but fresh and vivid 
touches of her colouring,—that her sketches are as entertaining as 
they are graphic. Produced by one so frank and intelligent; so 
polished and susceptible; so competent to do justice to her own feel- 
ings; and, if not to calculate or penetrate deeply, at least to catch 
with rapidity semblances and outward signs,—the book is one of the 
liveliest and pleasing. 

Our hint with regard even to the habit of reflection and the ability 
to go beyond the surface, may be less than fair; for time was often not 
at command to take completesoundings ; while to the young traveller 
and quick decipherer any thing that was strikingly odd or new left 
sudden impressions, and seems instantly to have become the subject 
of a sketch for the eyes of sympathetic friends in old England. 
Still, if not a taste and a talent for caricature, the authoress mani- 
fests not only youthfulness and haste, but the habit of snatching 
whatever is racy and that will te//, rather than of studying the whole 
with all its due concomitants and causes. The result is, that while 
one smiles at her clever pictures and smart hits, he feels that the 
entire is not before him,—that skillinthe art of satire has been some- 
what mercilessly and unjustly practised. 

Illustrations of what we have said, both for and against the letters, 
readily offer themselves on opening the book ; less, however, of course, 
when the writer describes natural scenes and objects, than manners 
and character, whether the latter belong to Indian or Anglo-Indian 
life. In the instances last referred to, she measures her strictures 
according to an English and home-loving standard; so that, while we 
have no doubt of her desire to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the social feelings, the domestic usages, as well as the religious tenets 
and capabilities of the Indians, we are equally sure that no effort on 
her part would be wanting to fashion every thing upon her precon- 
ceived model, without much regard to consistency, to right or wrong, 
in the given circumstances. . 

According to our lady, the Hindoos, if they have associated much 
with Europeans, are mostly half-heathen, half-deist. Some of the 
instances of their modes of reasoning certainly put us in mind of the 
very rateonal discourse to be gathered from the lipsof sceptics nearer 
home. She thus introduces and characterises her Bramin teacher: 


I do not work very hard, and no Moonshee has any idea of teaching, but 
I just pick his brains a little by way of amusement. He is a Bramin, and, 
like all of them, very fond of questioning and discoursing. He has now 
read my prayer-book straight through from beginning to end, and with great 
admiration ; but he says the finest words in the book are, ‘* Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ;” those, he says, are “ very great words indeed.” 
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Now he is reading the Bible. He told me that a learned Bramin came to 
pay him a visit and to look over his new Bible. The Bramin said that all 
the words against graven images were “‘ good and very true words,” and that 
it was certainly a ‘‘ senseless custom” for a man to bow down to a stone; 
but that still it was necessary to keep images for the Sudras (low-caste 
people), for fear they should not believe in any God at all. That is their 
constant argument. They never defend their idols, nor own that they 


worship them, any more than Roman Catholics will allow that they worship 
the saints. 


The treatment of the natives by the Anglo-Indians, if fairly indi- 
cated, according to its general mode, in the following passages, can- 
not tend to elevate the character of the subservient, or to consolidate 
and extend the British sway. 


We have had a great many visits from natives to weleome A — back 
again, or, as they say, ‘‘to see the light of master’s countenance and bless 
God for the honour!” One—a gentleman, in his black way—called at six 
in the morning: he left his carriage at the gate, and his slippers under a 
tree; and then finding we were going out riding, he walked barefoot in the 
dust by the side of our horses, till ‘‘ our honours” were pleased to dismiss 
him. Another met us, got out of his carriage, kicked off his shoes, and 
stood bowing in the dirt while we passed; then drove on to the house, and 
waited humbly under the verandah for an hour and a half, till we were 
pleased to finish our ride. = ve 1 

These natives are a cringing set, and behave to us English as if they were 
the dirt under our feet ; and indeed we give them reason to suppose that we 
consider them as sugh. Their servility is disagreeable; but the rudeness 
and contempt with which the English treat them are quite painful to witness. 
Civility to servants especially seems a complete characteristic of griffinage. 
One day I said to my ayah, (a very elegant lady in white muslin, ) ‘* Ayah, 
bring me a glass of toast-and-water, if you please.’”’ She crept to the door, 
and then came back again, looking extremely perplexed, and whined 
out, “‘ What mistress tell? I don’t know.” ‘I told you to bring me some 
toast-and-water.” ‘‘ Toast-water I know very well, but mistress tell if you 


please ; I don’t know if you please.”’ I believe the phrase had never before 
been addressed to her. 


‘‘ These natives are a cringing set,” and so forth. But what is to 
be expected, taking the Asiatic character, according to the native 
habits of thought and style of expression, even in an unsubdued state, 
when they are suing at the feet of European masters, and petitioning 
for posts and favours ? 

It would appear from the letters that a residence in India not only 
tends to produce a very striking change onthe Anglo-Indians, which- 
ever be the sex, but that there are class-peculiarities among the.fair, 
if those of the civil service be contrasted with the civilian order. But 
we copy out a sketch that takes a wider range of character and man- 


ners, said to be exemplified at Madras, when a grand Anglo-Indian 
dinner-scene is celebrated. 
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We have been to one or two large dinner parties; rather grand, dull, and 
silent. The company are generally tired out with the heat and the office- 
work all day before they assemble at seven o’clock; and the houses are 
greatly infested by mosquitoes, which are in themselves enough to lower 
one’s spirit and stop conversation. People talk a little in a very low voice 
to those next to them; but one scarcely ever hears any topic of general 
interest started, except steam-navigation. To be sure, “‘ few changes can 
be rung on few bells ;”” but these good folks do ring on “‘the changes in the 
service,” till I cannot help .sometimes wishing all their appointments were 
permanent. At an Indian dinner all the guests bring their own servants to 
wait upon them, so there is a turban’d sultan-like creature behind every 
chair. A great fan is going over our heads the whole time, and every win- 
dow and door open; so that, notwithstanding the number of people in the 
room, it is in reality cooler than an English dining-room. What would 
grandmamma say to the wastefulness of an Indian dinner? Every body 
dines at luncheon, or, as it is here called, tiffin-time; so that there is next 
to nothing eaten, but about four times as much food put upon the table as 
would serve for an English party. Geese and turkies and joints of mutton 
for side-dishes, and every thing else in proportion. All the fruit in India is 
not worth one visit to your strawberry-beds. The ingenious French at 
Pondicherry have contrived to cultivate vines ; but the English say nothing 
will grow, and they remain content to waste their substance and their 
stomach-aches on spongy shaddocks and sour oranges, unless they send to 
Pondicherry for grapes, which the French are so obliging as to sellat a rupee 
abunch. After dinner, the company all sit round in the middle of the great 
gallery-like rooms, talk in whispers, and scratch their mosquito-bites. Some- 
times there is a little music, as languid as every thing.else. Concerning the 
compzny themselves, the ladies are all young and wizen, and the gentlemen 
are all old and wizen. Somebody says France is the paradise of married 
women, and England of girls; Iam sure India is the paradise of middle- 
aged gentlemen. While they are young they are thought nothing of—just 
supposed to be making or marring their fortunes, as the case may be; but 
at about forty, when they are ‘‘high in the service,” rather yellow, and 
somewhat grey, they begin to be taken notice of, and called ‘* young men.” 
These respectable persons do all the flirtation too, in a solemn sort of way, 
while the young ones sit by, looking on, and listening to the elderly gentle- 
folks discussing their livers instead of their hearts. 


If the reader feels disposed to learn how the fair letter-writer can 
reduce and disparage, he cannot do better than cast his eye to the 
passage wiih which we conclude. 


The passengers we took in at the Cape were chiefly officers in the Indian 
army ; who went out as cadets, before they had learned much, and since that 
time had pretty well forgotten the little they knew. They might have been 
divided into two classes—those who knew their declensions, and those who 
did not. They were particularly fond of grammatical discussions, and quite 
eager about them; such as whether any English words were really derived 
from the Latin; whether regiment is to be considered as a word of three 
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syllables or two; whether lunatic comes from the French, because “ loon” 
is French for moon, &c. They used also to extend their acquirements by 
the study of navigation. After breakfast, the captain and officers always 
took an observation of the sun, technically called ‘“ taking a sight.” Then 
the passengers all began doing the same, privately called “ taking a look.” 
They were a capital set, poor things, in their attitudes, with their glasses, 
all peering up into the sky @ la chasse for the sun and moon. However, 
they were all very civil, and inoffensive, and unobjectionable ; and I hope 
they are all as happy on shore as we are. 





Art. X.—China, in a Series of Views, displaying the Scenery, 
Architecture, Social Habits, §c., of this Ancient and Exclusive 
Empire. Fisher. 


Mr. Fisuer has never published a more splendid work than this, 
nor one so opportune and anxiously required. It has been re- 
marked with unquestionable justice, that China is the most won- 
derful country, and the Chinese the most wonderful people in the 
world. Yet how little has hitherto been accurately ascertained with 
regard to either! ‘True, amazing stories have long been circulated 
and monotonously repeated relative to the country, the inha- 
bitants, and the empire. Judging, however, by the lights which 
have recently burst upon us,—and nowhere in book and picture so 
luminously as in the publication now before us, a tithe of the 
marvels have not been told, and far fewer appreciated. Till now, 
scanty and imperfect in the extreme were the authentic details con- 
cerning either the customs, arts, manufactures, religious ceremonies, 
political institutions, or the dress and outward bearing of the Celes- 
tials. Even the scenery of the country was misapprehended to an 
extent that was exceedingly disparaging. How needed and desi- 
rable then must be such a work as the present, which promises, and 
actually affords, an insight into each and all of the branches men- 
tioned; these being in a pre-eminent degree the objects of generous 
curiosity and profitable study ! 

It is not alone that we obtain views—close and lifelike—of an 
empire extending over ten millions of square miles, which sustains 
one-third of the whole population on the face of the earth, that 
** China Illustrated” recommends itself; but that the nation has 
possessed a perpetuity of political existence for upwards of four 
thousand years. It is not alone that, owing to a most anomalous 
mechanism of government, an utter repudiation of intercourse with 
strangers, and an exclusiveness in every sense, obstinate to a by- 
word, the nation has remained stationary from. periods which are 
lost in antiquity; but the astounding fact is, that it offers the spec- 
tacle of the highest attainment in many industrial and social regula- 
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tions, which were as perfect, tens of centuries ago, as they are at this 
day; and which at this day bear their original stamp, their pristine 
freshness and coherence. ‘The ingenuity of the people is proved by 
mighty inventions, among which rank pre-eminently those of print- 
ing, gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass,—the honour of priority 
belonging to them. How much is there for unexampled contem- 
plation in this antiquity, in this perpetuity, in this unchangeableness, 
and in this generative, or originating capavity ! 

Other considerations need only to be glanced at to guide any mind 
to the highest climax in relation to things temporal, even in things 
eternal. Through the instrumentality of England, China has been 
opened to the mighty influence of commerce with the most enlight- 
ened and powerful nations; and unprecedented, in all probability, 
will be the results, political and social, that are destined to follow 
the great achievement. But the people of the “ flowery kingdom” 
have been, with characteristic obstinacy of adherence, idolaters, or 
utter strangers to divine truth, from the earliest ages down to the 
present hour. What a field then is here disclosed for the diffusion 
and the triumphs of the Gospel! How vast as well as striking is 
the interest which the word ‘ China”. now evokes! How fitted 
the field for those illustrations which the pen and pencil, when har- 
moniously wedded, can furnish; and which are so attractive to the 
prevalent taste of the age! How well and unexpectedly do the 
portions of the publication before us proclaim and exemplify the 
rich variety and extraordinary novelty of their limitless subject! 
The work appears in monthly parts, each containing four remark- 
able and picturesque views, beautifully executed, after the highly- 
prized pencil of Mr. Allom. Eight pages of letter-press, from the 
pen of the Rev.G. N. Wright, give the descriptive notices in ele- 
gant and appropriate style. There is nothing tame or common- 
place about the work; on the contrary, it satisfies, as far as such a 
channel can do, the expectation which it excites; proving that more 
romantic scenes, more delightful contrasts and combinations no- 
where abound than in the territory of John Chinaman, varying from 
the soft to the rugged, the pretty to the magnificent. 

Mr. Fisher has been singularly happy in his selection of countries 
and classes of subjects for the purpose of pictorial illustration and 
popular description. The very names of the states, islands, shores, 
rivers, and mountains, which many of his publications embrace and 
traverse, call up a host of associations towards which the ministry of 
the artist is extremely fitting and acceptable. The Shores and Islands 
of the Mediterranean, Italy and Switzerland, Greece, the Rhine, 
the Himalaya Mountains, the Lake Scenery of Cumberland, &c. &c., 
are titles which it only requires-skill, judgment, and taste to bring 
before the eye of the untravelled and home-abiding with a fidelity 
that no history or merely written picturing can ever reach. Much, 
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however, does depend upon the knowledge and enthusiasm of those 
who undertake to accompany the pencil with the pen. Literary 
composition of this sort seems to call for fancy and experience in 
some respect peculiar; or at least there has grown up with the 
prevailing liking for illustrated books, a species of style that accords 
well with the purpose and attractiveness of the pictorial department, 
—sketching and catching the picturesque features; not crowded 
with flowers or imagery, adducing apt notices, historic or biogra- 
phic, pertinent anecdote or tradition, and whatever may serve both 
as a fastening and a beam of light to the romance of the theme. 
We think that Mr. Wright, whose assistance has been largely lent to 
the enterprising publisher of the works we have at present more 
immediately in view, is particularly expert in his department, being 
well-read, brilliant, and animated; so that it is hardly with less 
interest that we turn to his story, to gather lights and information, 
than we scan the beautiful and finished engravings that he may 
happen to take for his companions and coadjutors. Still, the plates 
must ever constitute the principal feature in pictorial books; and 
therefore the modern use and prevalence of such decorative illustra- 
tions deserve a marked notice and a hearty gratulation. 

Whether the art of engraving be considered with relation to its 
utility and the pleasure it affords, or the difficulties with which it 
contends, we cannot but be convinced that on every account it 
deserves a distinguished rank amongst the fine arts. It is nearly four 
centuries since it was discovered, and a steady improvement may be 
observed in it from that time to the present day, particularly if we 
regard the range it takes, the means and modes of its execution, and 
the multiplicity of the works it produces. The nineteenth century is 
pre-eminently rich in these respects; for from every civilized land 
volumes are annually poured forth, illustrated and embellished in a 
manner which makes antiquity appear rude. Men of genius are 
devoting themselves to the practice of engraving, deeming it an 
enviable as well as a most ingenious art; for by its means the works 
of the great masters are no longer the exclusive property of a few 
individuals, or confined to certain celebrated spots. The cabinets of 
the curious may now be adorned with the portraits of the greatest 
men of all nations and of all ages; and by the same means the 
young of every degree may in this age be inspired by groups and 
dramatic expression, representing grand achievements, or calculated 
to awaken the purest and deepest sentiment. In short engravings 
ure now given to the world, literally published for the benefit of 
society, and are sent abroad into every land to delight the taste and 
to inspire the genius of all nations. 

It is unnecessary to go with any particularity into the different 
ways in which engraving is done. These are increasing every year, 
and through agencies that our forefathers never dreamt of. For 
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example, there is the late discovery of voltaic engraving, the chief 
merits and objects of which are to raise upon an unengraved plate 
of copper a design in relief; to copy with perfect accuracy engraved 
plates, medals, ornaments, &c.; and to obtain any number of such 
copies. But Mr. Palmer, of Newgate-street, has taken out a patent on 
account of what promises io be a further improvement, and one that 
may probably effect quite a revolution in the process of obtaining 
electrotype duplicates of copperplates; so that it is now no longer 
necessary that the original plates should be engraved. ‘The design 
may be painted on the plate with a peculiar composition prepared 
for-the purpose. ‘The paint used leaves a surface in relief, which, 
when placed in a solution of sulphate of copper, produces an elec- 
trotype plate with corresponding impressions, which may be worked 
as a plate engraved in the usual manner. 

But in pursuance of our present object we need not go beyond 
thefordinary methods of engraving upon metal, whether copper or 
steel. With regard to plates, copper till lately was held to have 
some peculiar advantages. Experiments and novelties, however, 
became necessary to prevent the forging of bank-notes, while great 
expense was incurred when any superior engraving was introduced 
for rendering imitation difficult; and this suggested the idea of 
employing a harder substance than copper to engrave upon. Steel- 
plate was tried, and found capable of affording from twenty to 
thirty times the number of impressions that could be obtained from 
a plate of copper, while it was not much more difficult to engrave 
upon. This discovery was first made known in England in 1818, by 
the inquiry respecting the prevention of forgery, instituted by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, when a specimen of engrav- 
ing on soft steel was presented to the Society by the late Mr. Charles 
Warren. It appeared, however, that notes with ornamental borders, 
printed from steel plates, were then in use in America. We may 
mention that, besides engraving on copper, a mechanical process has 
been introduced for increasing the number of impressions, by trans- 
ferring the engraving from steel to steel in a spring press; so that 
an inconceivable number of prints may be obtained, when this is 
the chief object, rather than the reproduction of fine works of art. 

But however numerous or wonderful may be the improvements 
which in our day have been witnessed in the art of engraving and 
multiplying prints, it would be preposterous to say that it is in other 
than a state of progress. The power, elasticity, and delicacy of 
the art seem to be yearly increased; so that while this is the case, it 
would be wrong to speak of it as we would of painting, sculpture, 
or any other art which appears to have reached the fulness of per- 
fection. 

How wonderful is the success by which the management of lines 
on hard substances can convey even the idea of colour! The writer 
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of an article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, from which we have 
borrowed such ideas and terms as suited our purpose, speaks to the 
following effect: —When we reflect that the engraver, besides the 
beauties of poetical composition and the artful ordinance of design, 
has to express, merely by the means of light and shade, all the various 
tints of colonr; that he has to give a relief to each figure, and a 
truth to each object; that he has to represent a sky serene and 
bright, and then one loaded with dark cloud; that he has to give 
out the character of man strongly marked in his countenance, and 
then the nicest ornament of his dress; in a word, that he has to 
represent all, even the most minute and complicated objects in 
existence, we cannot but admire the vast resources, compass, and 
phiability of the art. 

It has been remarked that engraving is the translation of paint- 
ing; but this answer has been returned:—painting needs no transla- 
tion, being an universal language itself, and that therefore the 
analogy isnot complete. Again, as respects the power of multipli- 
cation, engraving, it is said, bears the same relation to painting that 
printing does to the manuscript. Here also the similitude fails in 
some important points; for the printer has nothing to do with copy- 
ing the forms of the manuscript, being guided by words and 
sounds, 

The relation between the two arts has been figuratively expressed, 
by calling the engraver the herald of the painter. But without 
troubling ourselves with analogies to a nicety, let it be held suffi- 
cient to speak in this manner:—In one solitary spot of the wide 
world stands the inspired work, the master-piece of art, but the 
hand that traced its magical lines has long been cold in death, and 
the spirit that designed it returned ages ago to God who gave it. 
This miracle of art, preserved perhaps in the inner sanctuary of 
some royal gallery, enshrined within its costly temple, and valued 
beyond price, more precious from the consideration that its beauty 
and glory are solitary, unrivalled, and never to be replaced if lost,— 
can be gazed on but by a few favoured mortals. It is a holy oracle 
of art, and many who would consult it must go a long and weary 
pilgrimage before they can reach the shrine. But the voice of 
inspiration has gone forth, and there are prophets to catch the 
sounds and herald them abroad over the wide world. To this high 
office the engraver is devoted,—he is the herald of the painter. He 
speaks in language less gorgeous, less imposing, than the great ori- 
ginal; and he only speaks more intelligibly, inasmuch as his language 
requires a smaller reach of intellect and taste to comprehend it. 
But it is his province to address the whole world; and in every land 
is seen his name, proudly honoured in being inscribed by the side of 
his great master’s beneath, his works. 

Whoever wishes to learn what the art of engraving performs as 
the handmaid of instruction and delight, when picturing the gor- 
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geous temple of nature with all its ten thousand relics of ancient 
times, need only look into Mr. Fisher’s illustrated publications. 

Much might be spoken relative to engraving, its origin and pro- 
gress, when viewed in connection with the social agencies which 
preside over the fine arts. It might likewise be shown that the pro- 
gress of books is also the progress of engraving which embellishes 
them. But we conclude with the mere observation, that the mer- 
chant, the farmer, and the soldier have become students like the 
priest; nay, that still more recently there has been an irruption of 
the day-labourer into the still and retired chambers, and that hence 
we owe the genius, the skill, the progressive beauty, and the widen- 
ing influence of the art. 
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Art. XI.— 4 Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan, 1841—2. 
By Lady Sale. Murray. 


Ir requireth few words to introduce this volume to the “ universal 
public :” the name, the name,—that sufficeth! the heroine, we had 
almost said, the hero,—that is enough! who asketh for more than 
this,—is the book by the very Lady Sale herself? Let the high- 


souled woman be heard in reply :— 


I have not only daily noted down events as they occurred, but often have 
done so hourly. I have also given the reports of the day, the only in- 
formation we possessed; also such news as was telegraphed from the Bala 
Hissar, or sent in by the King or by Capt. Conolly to the Envoy; and 
many other reports brought by Affghan gentlemen of Capt. Sturt’s ac- 
quaintance, and by others of lower degree, who having had dealings with 
him in the engineer department and public works, and having received 
kindness from him, gave him such intelligence and warning as was in their. 
power: all of which he communicated (to his superior officers) at different 
times; but the warnings were not attended to; and as when he gave his 
advice it was seldom adhered to, he became disgusted, and contented him- 
self with zealously performing his duties and making himself generally 
useful, acting the part of an artillery officer as well as that of an engineer. 
Had poor Sturt’s life been spared, it was his intention to have worked up 
my Rough Notes, and to have added much valuable information: he was 
too much over-worked to afford leisure to give me assistance at the time. 
His plans, drawings, &c., with his public and private papers, were lost, except 
a note or two that were, just a few days before we left Cabul, put with my 
journal. I believe several people kept an account of these proceedings, but 
all except myself lost all they had written; and had recourse to memory 
afterwards. I lost everything except the clothes I wore; and, therefore, it 
may appear strange that I should have saved these papers. The mystery 
is, however, easily solved. After everything was packed, on the night 
before we left Cabul, I sat up to add a few lines to the events of the day, 
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and the next morning I put them in a small bag and tied them round my 
waist. 


Lady Sale, without a touch of affected modesty, also confesses 
that “a much better narrative of past events might have been written, 
even by myself; but I have preferred keeping my journal as originally 
written, when events were fresh, and men’s minds were biassed by 
the reports of the day, and even hour.” She has, we doubt not, 
judged rightly in so doing; for even as regards the spirit of the 
notes, they have, as they stand all the tension of thoughts expressed 
on the spur of the moment, and when the feelings were incapable of 
an utterance that was unreal or unfaithful to the speaker’s thoughts ; 
whereas retouchings would, in a literary sense, have smoothed down 
and shadowed away the living points; and any degree of fine writing 
would have wrought perversions. More particularly in the case of 
a woman’s recordings and sentiments, and still more especially when 
that woman is the personage whose celebrated letter drew praise 
from the great captain of the age—the best judge too of military 
literature,—would revisings and dressings have been injurious both 
to her own vigorous style, and to the vast interests she has so much 
at heart. We therefore proceed to make as much room for extracts 
from the Journal as we possibly can; merely observing in general 
terms, that Lady Sale necessarily goes over much the same ground 
which Lieutenant Eyre’s Journal comprised; and that not only their 
facts but their views agree strikingly. Having mentioned this co- 
incidence, it remains only to dip here and there into the pages before 
us, and take what may almost at random come at hand; assured that 
nothing can be snatched from the absorbing depths of disaster that 
will not redound to the honour of the undaunted writer, and prove 
serviceable to her country. 

Lady Sale admits that it is easy to argue on the wisdom or folly 
of conduct after the event. But, conscious of her own sagacity and 
determination, and indignantly sensible of the incapacity and im- 
becility of those who were in command, she, without circumlocution, 
goes to work, as a vigilant and severe looker-on. Regarding the 
chiefs, she thus expresseth herself with a prefatory generality :— 


The Envoy has deeply paid for his attempt to out-diplomatize the , 
Affghans. Gen. Elphinstone, conscious that his powers of mind had become 
enfeebled with those of his body, finding there was no hope of Gen. Nott’s 
arrival to assume the command, called in another officer to his aid, who had 
but one object in view (to get back, at all hazards, to Hindostan). He 
averred that a retreat tothe Bala Hissar was impossible, as we should have to 


. fight our way (for one mile and a half)! If we could not accomplish that, 


how were we to get through a week’s march to Jellalabad? Once in 
the Bala Hissar, which would have been easily defended by one thousand 
men, we should have had plenty of troops for foraging purposes; and the 
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village of Ben-i-shehr, just under the Bala Hissar, would have given usa 
twelvemonth’s provisions if we had only made the demonstration of a night 
march, to have the appearance of taking them by force. Sallies from thence 
might also have been made into the town, where there was always a party, 
particularly the Kuzzilbashes, who would have covertly assisted us, ,until 
our returning fortunes permitted them to do so openly. Independent of 
——’s determination to return to India, he often refused to give any opinion 
when asked for it by the General, a cautious measure whereby he probably 
hoped to escape the obloquy that he expected would attach to the council 
of war, composed of Gen. Elphinstone, Brig. Shelton, Brig. Anquetil, and 
Col. Chambers. 1 might say nominally composed ; numerically it was much 
more extended. Capt. Grant, with cold caution, obstructed every enter- 
prise, and threw all possible difficulties in the way; Capt. Bellew was full 
of doubts and suggestions, all tending to hamper and retard operations ; and 
numbers of young men gave much gratuitous advice; in fact, the greater 
part of the night was spent in confusing the General’s ideas, instead of 
allowing a sick man time by rest to invigorate his powers. Brig. Shelton 
was in the habit of taking his rezai with him, and lying on the floor during 
these discussions, when sleep, whether real or feigned, was a resource against 
replying to disagreeable questions. Major Thain, a sincere friend and good 
adviser of the General’s, withdrew in p sein from the council: and Sturt, 
who was ever ready to do anything or give > his opinion when asked, from the 
same feeling, no longer proffered it. 


The Journal extends over twelve months ; commencing in Sep- 
tember, 1841, and closing in the same month of the following year. 
The pen was taken up at a distinctly marked period; for threatening 
rumours were beginning to be circulated, and councils were con- 
flicting. Sale’s brigade had departed; and everything was in a state 
of uncertainty and indecision. It was on the 26th of September 


that the Journalist thus writes :— 


There being a report that all was peaceably settled at Tézeen, I became 
very anxious for intelligence. ‘Two letters were brought to me, but alas! 
neither of them were to my address, one being from Capt. Havelock to 
Gen. Elphinstone, the other from Capt. Paton to Major Thain. After 
giving them a reasonable time to ruminate over their news, I wrote to Major 
T hain, requesting him to give me any information in his power; and 
informing him that I had no letter; I got the provoking reply that the 
Sahib was gone out. Some time afterwards Major Thain called: he owned 
he was puzzled as to what was going on, but hoped that affairs would remain 
quiet until we got out of the country. ** Capt. Havelock mentions that 
all is settled and hostages given, but remarks that, since the pacification, 
the camels have been fired on, as also our outposts, but says, the one may 
be attributable to the arrival of a chief, who was in ignorance of the treaty, 
and the other, to their people not being well in hand, a pretty sounding 
phrase ; but are we to understand that our men are so well j in hand as not 
to resent it? Capt. Paton writes mysteriously, that he has much to com- 
municate, ‘* better spoken than written,’’ and says the enemy have consented 
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regarding the obnoxious chief (some person who they did not wish should 
participate in the benefits of the treaty). He adds that a force to be of 
any use in that country, must not be hampered with camels, tents, or 
baggage, and that the ammunition should be carried only on mules or 
yaboos. * * Last year, when Sir Willoughby Cotton commanded, and 
during the disturbances in the Kohistan, every despatch from Sale, who 
commanded the troops there, was promulgated in orders, and the present 
system of keeping information close is disgusting ; there can be no secrets 
regarding what passes in action in the field. The general impression is, 
that the Envoy is trying to deceive himself into an assurance that the 
country is in a quiescent state. He has a difficult part to play, without 
sufficient moral courage to stem the current singly. About two months 
since Sir William wrote to Lord Auckland, explaining to him the present 
state of Affghanistan, and requesting that five additional regiments should 
be sent to this country, two of them to be European. To these statements 
a written war succeeded between the Envoy and the Supreme Government 
of Bengal. Letter after letter came calling for retrenchment. Sir William 
had been appointed from home, Governor of Bombay, and was particularly 
chosen for the office from his being a moderator and a man unlikely to push 
any violent measures; he had hoped affairs might take a turn for the better, 
and was evidently anxious to leave Cabul and assume his new appointment. 
In an evil hour he acceded to the entreaties of Sir Alexander Burnes (who 
appears to have been blinded on the subject) and wrote to Lord Auckland to 
nullify his former request for troops, and to say that part of those now in the 
country might be withdrawn. 


Reports still more alarming, indecision and contradictions still 
more perplexing, distracted the British. Attacks were made upon 
them; and Lady Sale’s son-in-law, Captain Sturt, was severely 
wounded. This was on the first day of the open revolt. The record 
thus runs ; 


[ cannot describe how shocked I felt when I saw poor Sturt ; for Lawrence, 
fearing to alarm us, had said he was only slightly wounded. He had been 
stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and on the face (the latter wound 
striking on the bone just missed the temple): he was covered with blood 
issuing from his mouth, and was unable to articulate. From the wounds in 
the face and shoulder, the nerves were affected ; the mouth would not open, 
the tongue was swollen and paralysed, and he was ghastly and faint from 
loss of blood. He could not lie down, from the blood choaking him; and 
had to sit up in the palkee as best he might, without a pillow to lean against. 


Yet within eight days, the entry in the Journal says, . 


Sturt’s recovery and energy appear little short of miraculous ; he nearly 
possesses the power of ubiquity. He cannot yet mount his own tall horses, 
and must astonish my little Cape horse, for he gallops him the whole day 
from bastion to gate, and gate to bastion, laying guns, and off like a shot; 
his aim being to show the enemy that all our batteries and gates had guns in 
position, which we could fire nearly simultaneously,—for they know how 
weak we are in artillery officers. 
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But not to run so fast, and to learn a little more of the progress 
of the insurrection: the following is after the butchery of Burnes 
and the perpetration of other outrages :— 


The state of supineness and fancied security of those in power in canton- 
ments is the result of deference to the opinions of Lord Auckland, whose 
sovereign will and pleasure it is that tranquillity do reign in Affghanistan ; 
in fact, it is reported at Government House, Calcutta, that the lawless 
Affghans are as peaceable as London citizens ; and this being decided by the 
powers that be, why should we be on the alert? Most dutifully do we 
appear to shut our eyes on our probable fate. The Shah is, however, to be 
protected, whatever may be the fate of the English in the city; and Brig. 
Shelton is sent with the Shah’s 6th, some of the 44th Queen’s, and three 
horse-artillery guns under Capt. Nicholl, to the Bala Hissar. The King, as 
he well may be, is in great consternation. At about 9 a.m. Capt. Sturt 
arrived at Siah Sung from the cantonments, bearing orders from Major-gen. 
Elphinstone for the 54th N.I., Capt. Nicholl’s three horse-artillery guns, and 
a company of the 44th, accompanied by the Shah’s 6th regiment, to hold 
themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s notice to the Bala Hissar. 
As they had all been on the qui vive since daybreak, they were ready in an 
instant, and eagerly expecting orders to march, when a note came from Capt. 
Lawrence (the Envoy’s military and private secretary) dated Bala Hissar, 
10 a.M., telling them, ‘‘ Stay where you are,—all is quiet; you need not 
come.” This caused great surprise, as the firing was brisk in the city. 
After waiting another hour under arms, the Brigadier ordered Sturt to go 
in and see what was going on: this he gladly did, and, accompanied by eight 
suwars of the Shah’s 2nd cavalry, went to the Bala Hissar. In half an hour 
a suwar returned, saying he had been badly wounded entering the palace . 
gates, and bearing an order for an immediate advance of the troops. ‘“‘ For- 
ward,”’ was the word; and, anticipating an attack on the city, the troops 
gladly set out, and arrived unopposed in presence of the King, when, to 
their sorrow, instead of receiving hookm to enter the city, Shah almost rudely 
inquired why they had come ! 


Lady Sale declares that no military steps were taken to suppress 
the insurrection, ‘‘ not even to protect our only means of subsistence 
(the store-houses,) in the event of a siege.” ‘* That the insurrection 
could have been easily crushed at its commencement is evident from 
the circumstance that on the 2nd of November a considerable num- 
ber of chiefs went to Captain Trevor’s house, to lend him assistance.” 
“It is further worthy of remark, that Taj Mahommed Khan went 
to Sir A. Burnes the very day before the insurrection broke out, 
and told him what was going on. Burnes, incredulous, heaped abuse 
on this gentleman’s head.” It was at this juncture that the fate of 
the expedition appears to have been sealed. And yet,. it is thought, 
that even at a somewhat later period, had energy been exhibited, and 
those steps taken which the exigencies of the army naturally sug- 
vested, viz., to retire into the Bala Hissar, the greatest of the dis- 
asters might have been averted: and that instead of utter defeat and 
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extermination, a period or retaliation would soon have arrived, and 
when our troops might have covered themselves with glory. But we 
again quote, and from the entry on the 8th of November :— 


At daybreak, finding Sturt’s servant still in the verandah, and knowing 
that his master was to have been up at half-past four, I went to the door to 
inquire, and found that the General, or rather his advisers, had decided that 
nothing was to be done. The enemy are using our guns against us, throwing 
shot into cantonments from Mahmood Khan’s fort. Our men are so over- 
worked that it is intended to give them rest to-day. Sturt went out early 
this morning, and found the garden next the Commissariat fort unoccupied ; 
he immediately took the sappers under Lieut. Laing, with fifty of the Juzail- 
chees under Mackenzie to cover them, and sent for two companies of 
Sipahees as a covering party whilst they pulled down the wall, which was 
quickly accomplished. There is a report that we are to be attacked in can- 
tonments to-night. Sturt went to Gen. Elphinstone and Brig. Anquetil, 
who both gave him carte blanche, and desired that all his instructions should 
be obeyed. He has accordingly placed 15 guns in position. 


It is added,—* Sturt is gone to liedown to recruit his strength, 
knowing that I never dose now till daylight, but sit up to watch 
passing events, and give the alarm if need be ; I have kept my nightly 
watch ever since the insurrection commenced.” 

Folly goes before disgrace, madness before ruin. The supineness 
of the British generals grew with the audacity of the enemy, and 
despair with the nearer approach of danger. 

On the 22nd of November we meet with this in the Journal :— 


Grand dissensions in military councils. High and very plain language 
has been this day used by Brig. Shelton to Gen. Elphinstone, and people 
do not hesitate to say that our chief should be set aside—a mode of pro- 
ceeding recommended a fortnight ago by Mr. Baness, the merchant. The 
poor General’s mind is distracted by the diversity of opinions offered; and 
the great bodily ailments he sustains are daily enfeebling the powers of his 
mind. He has lost two of his best advisers in Paton and Thain; the former 
confined by his wound, the latter declining to offer advice, from disgust at 
its being generally overruled by the counsel of the last speaker being acted 
on. There is much reprehensible croaking going on; talk of retreat, and 
consequent desertion of our Mussulman troops, and the confusion likely to 
take place consequent thereon. All this makes a bad impression on the 
men. Our soldiery like to see the officers bear their part in privation ; it 
makes them more cheerful; but in going the rounds at night officers are 
seldom found with the men. There are those that always stay at their 
posts on the ramparts, and the men appreciate them as they deserve. To 
particularize them would be too openly marking the rest; but their names 
will, I trust, be remembered to their honour and advantage hereafter. 
Amongst these, Capt. Bygrave, the Paymaster-General, was conspicuous ; 
he never slept away from his post (the battery near his house) for a single 
night, and took his full share of fatigue, without adverting to his staff 
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appointment. Col. Oliver is one of the great croakers. On being told by 
some men of his corps, with great jee, that a certain quantity of grain had 
been brought in, he replied, ‘‘ It was needless, for they would never live to 


eat it.” Whatever we think ourselves, it is best to put a good face on the 
business. 


Lady Sale was in the habit of viewing with painful interest from 
a position on the house-top the skirmishes and battle-scenes that were 
enacted in the immediate neighbourhood. In that position, “‘ I had 
a fine view of the field of action, and whence, by keeping behind the 
chimneys, I escaped the bullets that continually whizzed past me.” 
How must her heart have sunk, or how must her resolute and 
courageous nature have been aroused, on witnessing the dastardly 
rout when the attempt was made on Beymaroo, and when our men 
ran like sheep before the fanatic Ghazeeas :— 


When they fairly appeared above-ground, it was very evident that our 
men were not inclined to meet them. Every field-glass was now pointed to 
the hill with intense anxiety by us in cantonments, and we saw the officers 
urging their men to advance on the enemy. Most conspicuous were Mack- 
intosh, Laing, Troup, Mackenzie, and Layton; who, to encourage the men, 
pelted the Ghazeeas with stones as they climbed the hill; and, to do the 
fanatics justice, they returned the assault with the same weapons. Nothing 
would do,—our men would not advance, though this party did not appear 
to be 150 in number. At length one of the Ghazeeas rushed forward, 
waving his sword over his head: a Sipahee of the 37th darted forth and met 
him with his bayonet; but instead of a straight charge, he gave him a kind 
of side stroke with it; and they both fell, and both rose again. Both were 
killed eventually ; the Ghazeea was shot by another man. It was very like 
the scenes depicted in the battles of the crusaders. The enemy rushed on; 
drove our men before them very like a flock of sheep with a wolf at their 
heels. They captured our gun. The artillerymen fought like heroes: two 
were killed at the gun; Sergeant Mulhall received three wounds; poor 
Laing was shot whilst waving his sword over the gun and cheering the men. 


It was an anxious sight and made our hearts beat: it lasted but for a few 
minutes. 


The journalist had but rarely an opportunity to record the occur- 


rence of a beautiful sight ; but, to her heroic thinking there was at 
least one vision of the sort :— 


Capt. Hay was this day sent with a message of consequence to the king, 
attended by an escort of fifty horse. He went out of cantonments at a brisk 
trot and forded the river. The enemy kept an excellent look-out; they 
were immediately in pursuit, but our party got safe into the Bala Hissar. 
It was a beautiful sight to see Hay with his cap pulled down on his brows, 
his teeth set, neither looking right nor left, but leading his men with the air 
of a man ready and expecting to encounter the worst, and fully determined 
to do his devoir. We were all very anxious about him, and were delighted 
to hear that he had got back safe, for they were fired on in returning, and 
ten horses without riders were the heralds of their return. 
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There is no puling in the Journal; nothing in the very tender and 
touching strain. There is passion; but it is of the nature of in- 
dignation or of scorn, rather than of tearful sorrow or wringing 
despair. An Amazon writes; nor can you form a better image of 
her than to fancy the heroine with feet planted “in a small crack in 
the rampart near Sale’s bastion,” to obtain a fine view of what is 
going on below, and whence she may pronounce her sentence of 
shame or approval, as the case may merit. How soldier-like her 
praise, such as “‘ commendable steadiness and great alacrity !” 

We stop not to attend to the negotiations that were secretly 
carried on, with the view of forming a treaty with the enemy, but 
rather notice the significance of the circumstances recorded in the 
following passage :— 


This day Sturt was fortunate in purchasing a bag of otta (flour) sent in to 
him by Taj Mahommed, whose man brought another which our servants 
were purchasing. Ina moment there was a cry of otta! and the garden 
was filled with camp followers and Sipahees. I never saw such a scene: 
the joy of those who got a handful for a rupee, the sorrow evinced by those 
who were unsuccessful, and the struggles of all to get close to the man! 
The gentlemen had to stand with thick sticks to keep the people off. There 
was no weighing ; at first the man gave two handsful for a rupee, but the 
quantity soon diminished in consequence of the great demand for it. To 
prove our good faith and belief in that of the chiefs, we are to-day placed 
entirely in their power. They know that we are starving; that our horses 
and cattle have neither grain, bhoosa, nor grass. They have pretty well 
eaten up the bark of the trees and tender branches; the horses gnaw the 
tent pegs. I was gravely told that the artillery horses had eaten the trun- 
nionofa gun! This is difficult of belief; but I have seen my own riding- 
horse gnaw voraciously at a cart-wheel. Nothing is satisfied with food 


“ind the Pariah dogs, who are gorged with eating dead camels and 
orses. 


The catastrophe is at hand; forts, ammunition, &c., are given up; 
and the journalist, with her family, receive these tidings :— 


Taj Mahommed Khan came again to'see Sturt ; and through his servants 
we got some new cheese. He told us that Shamsuddeen’s brother died 
last night. Taj Mahommed assures us of the intended treachery of Akbar ; 
and says the force will be annihilated, and is most anxious that we should 
accept such protection as he is willing to afford us somewhere in the hills 
until the return of the English ;—for that a strong force will be sent to re- 
take Cabul, and avenge the meditated destruction of our army, is a general 
opinion amongst the thinking Affghans, several of whom, as well as Taj 
Mahommed Khan, obtained written testimonials of their friendship towards 
the English, that they may hereafter produce them for their advantage. 
We can only thank him for his good intentions. It is difficult to make 
these people understand our ideas on military subjects; and how a pro- 
ceeding, which was only intended to save a man’s life, conjointly with that 
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of his wife and mother, can in any way affect his honour. Certain it is that 
we have very little hope of saving our lives. 


We cite a few paragraphs on account of their personal interest. 
The first night of the retreat :— 


* 


There were no tents, save two or three small palls that arrived. All 
scraped away the snow as best they might, to make a place to lie down on. 
The evening and night were intensely cold: no food for man or beast pro- 
curable except a few handfuls of bhoosa, for which we paid from five to ten 
rupees. Capt. Johnson, in our great distress, kindly pitched a small pall 
over us; but it was dark, and we had few pegs; the wind blew in under 
the sides, and I felt myself gradually stiffening. I left the bedding, which 
was occupied by Mrs. Sturt and her husband, and doubled up my legs in a 
straw chair of Johnson’s, covering myself with my poshteen. 

. Previous to leaving cantonments, as we must abandon most of our 
property, Sturt was anxious to save a few of his most valuable books, and to 
try the experiment of sending them to a friend in the city. Whilst he se- 
lected these, I found amongst the ones thrown aside, Campbell’s Poems, 


which opened at Hohenlinden; and, strange to say, one verse actually 
haunted me day and night :— 


** Few, few shall part where many meet, 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.”’ 


I am far from being a believer in presentiments, but this verse is never 
absent from my thoughts. 


Next day : 


Sturt, my daughter, Mr. Mein, and I, got up to the advance; and Mr. 
Mein was pointing out to us the spots where the Ist brigade was attacked, 
and where he, Sale, &c., were wounded. We had not proeeeded half a mile 
when we were heavily fired upon. Chiefs rode with the advance, and 
desired us to keep close to them. They certainly desired their followers 
to shout to the people on the height not to fire: they did so, but quite 
ineffectually. These chiefs certainly ran the same risk we did; but I verily 
believe many of these persons would individually sacrifice themselves to rid 
their country of us. After passing through some very sharp firing, we came 
upon Major Thain’s horse, which had been shot through the loins. When 
we were supposed to be in comparative safety, poor Sturt rode back (to see 
after Thain I believe): his horse was shot under him, and before he could 
rise from the ground, he received a severe wound in the abdomen. It was 
with great difficulty he was held upon a pony by two people, and brought 
into camp at Khoord Cabul. The pony Mrs. Sturt rode was wounded in 
the ear and neck. J had fortunately only one ball in my arm; three others 
passed through my poshteen near the shoulder without doing me any injury. 
The party that fired on us were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed 
our escape to urging our horses on as fast as they could go over a road where, 
at any other time, we should have walked our horses very carefully. * * * 
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The 37th continued slowly moving on without firing a shot, being para- 
lysed with cold to such a degree, that no persuasion of their officers could 
induce them to make any effort to dislodge the enemy, who took from some 
of them not only their firelocks, but even the clothes from their persons. 


Lady Sale and her companions :— 


The ladies were mostly travelling in kajavas, and were mixed up with 
the baggage and column in the pass: here they were heavily fired on. 
Many camels were killed. On one camel were, in one kajava, Mrs. Boyd 
and her youngest boy Hugh; and on the other Mrs. Mainwaring and her 
infant, scarcely three months old, and Mrs. Anderson’s eldest child. This 
camel was shot. Mrs. Boyd got a horse to ride, and her child was put on 
another behind a man, who being shortly after unfortunately killed, the 
child was carried off by the Affghans. Mrs. Mainwaring, less fortunate, took 
her own baby in her arms, Mary Anderson was carried off in the con- 
fusion. Meeting with a pony laden with treasure, Mrs. M. endeavoured to 
mount and sit on the boxes, but they upset; and in the hurry, pony and 
treasure were left behind, and the unfortunate lady pursued her way on foot, 
until after a time an Affghan asked her if she was wounded, and told her to 
mount behind him. This apparently kind offer she declined, being fearful 
of treachery, alleging as an excuse that she could not sit behind him on ac- 
count of the difficulty of holding her child when so mounted. The man 
shortly after snatched her shawl off her shoulders, and !eft her to her fate. 
Mrs. M.’s sufferings were very great; and she deserves much credit for 
having preserved her child through these dreadful scenes. She not only had 
to walk a considerable distance with her child in her arms through the deep 
snow, but had also to pick her way over the bodies of the dead, dying, and 
wounded,both men and cattle, and constantly to cross the streams of water, 
wet up to the knees, pushed and shoved about by men and animals, the 
enemy keeping up a sharp fire, and several persons being killed close to her. 
She, however, got safe to the camp with her child, but had no opportunity to 
change her clothes; and I know from experience that it was many days ere 
my wet habit became thawed, and can fully appreciate her discomforts. 


Night accommodation :— 


Poor Sturt was laid on the side of a bank, with his wife and myself beside 
him. It began snowing heavily : Johnson and Bygrave got some xummuls 
(coarse blankets) thrown over us. Dr. Bryce, H.A., came and examined 
Sturt’s wound: he dressed it; but I saw by the expression of his coun- 
tenance that there was no hope. He afterwards kindly cut the ball out of 
my wrist, and dressed both my wounds. Half of a Sipahee’s pall had been 
pitched, in which the ladies and their husbands took refuge. We had no 
one to scrape the snow off the ground in it. Capt. Johnson and Mr. Mein 
first assisted poor Sturt over to it, and then carried Mrs. Sturt and myself 
through the deep snow. Mrs. Sturt’s bedding (saved by the ayah riding on 
it, whom we kept up close with ourselves) was now a comfort for my poor 
wounded son. He suffered dreadful agony all night, and intolerable thirst ; 
and most grateful did we feel to Mr. Mein for going out constantly to the 
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stream to procure water: we had only a small vessel to fetch it in, which 
contained but a few mouthfuls. To sleep in such anxiety of mind and 
intense cold was impossible. There were nearly thirty of us packed together 
without room to turn. The Sipahees and camp followers, half frozen, tried 
to force their way, not only into the tent, but actually into our beds, if such 
resting-places can be so called—a poshteen (or pelisse of sheep skin) half 
spread on the snow, and the other half wrapped over me. Many poor 
wretches died round the tent in the night. 


Married men and their families are placed under the protection of 
Akbar Khan, and marched off; and this is the brief sketch of part 
of an unparalleled journey :— 


It would be impossible for me to describe the feelings with which we 
pursued our way through the dreadful scenes that awaited us. The-road 
covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked : fifty-eight Europeans were 
counted in the Tunghee and dip of the Nullah ; the natives innumerable. 
Numbers of camp followers, still alive, frost-bitten and starving ; some per- 
fectly out of their senses and idiotic. Major Ewart, 54th, and Major Scott, 
44th, were recognised as we passed them; with some others. The sight 
was dreadful; the smell of the blood sickening; and the corpses lay so 
thick it was impossible to look from them, as it required care to guide my 
horse so as not to tread upon the bodies. 


Three gleanings more: the heroine and the heading of the troops : 


Nothing can exceed the folly I have seen in the papers regarding my 
wonderful self,—how I headed the troops, &c., &c. It puts me in mind of 
Goldsmith’s verses on Mrs. Blaze, in which he remarks, that the “ king 
himself has followed her, when she has gone before ;” and certainly I have 
thus headed the troops, for the chiefs told me to come on with them for 
safety sake ; and thus I certainly did go far in advance of the column, but it 
was no proof of valour, though one of prudence. . . . Whilst I sat for 
hours on my horse in the cold, I felt very grateful for a tumbler of sherry, 
which at any other time would have made me very unlady-like, but now 
merely warmed me, and appeared to have no more strength in it than water. 
Cups full of sherry were given to young children three and four years old 
without in the least affecting their heads. 


Narrow escape :— 


Capt. Mackenzie held his (the King’s Commissariat) fort until his ammuni- 
tion was entirely expended, and then cut his way through the town, but in so 
doing was wounded in three places. Strange to say, this officer owed his life 
to beating awoman! He told his people to abandon their property and save 
their lives. A woman put down her child to save her pots and pans; and 
expostulation being of little effect, and time most precious, Mackenzie drew 
his sword to strike her with the flat of it, by which means he had it in his 
hand when he was attacked immediately afterwards. 
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We had proceeded but a short way on our journey, when a horseman 
arrived with a note informing us that Sale was close at hand with a brigade. 
I had had fever hanging about me for some days; and being scarce able to 
sit on my horse, had taken my place in a kajava, the horrid motion of which 
had made me feel ten times worse than before I entered it. But this news 
renovated my strength. I shook off fever and all ills, and anxiously awaited 
his arrival, of which a cloud of dust was the forerunner. Gen. Nott was 
near Urghundee, and consequently close to us ; and Gen. Pollock requested 
he would send a brigade to our assistance. This he refused, much to the 
disgust of his officers, alleging that his troops were fatigued. On. this, 
Gen. Pollock sent Sale with a brigade at a few hours’ notice. He left Siah 
Sung two miles east of Cabul, and made a forced march on the 19th (his 
sixtieth birthday) to Urghundee: he halted there that night, and on the 
following morning left his camp standing, and marched tomeet us. At the 
pass near Kote Ashruffe he left his infantry to hold the position, and pro- 
ceeded at the head of the 3rd dragoons. A party of Sultan Jan’s men were 
in this neighbourhood, and some Kokhes in the immediate vicinity were 
driven off by the Juzailchees. Had we not received assistance, our recapture 
was certain; but as it was, they dared not attack the force they saw. It is 
impossible to express our feelings on Sale’s approach. To my daughter 
and myself happiness so long delayed, as to be almost unexpected, was ac- 
tually painful, and accompanied by a choking sensation, which could not 
obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the infantry were posted, 
they cheered all the captives as they passed them; and the men of the 13th 
pressed forward to welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little 
word of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the resto- 
ration of bis colonel’s wife and daughter: and then my highly-wrought feel- 
ings found the desired relief, and I could scarcely speak to thank the soldiers 
for their sympathy, whilst the long-withheld tears now found their course. 





Art. XII.—On the Educational Clauses in the Bill now before the - 
ITouse of Commons, “for Regulating the Employment of Chil- 
dren and Young Persons in Factories, and for the Better Educa- 


tion of Children in Factory Districts.” By W.G. Fox. 


Mr. Fox in this very able pamphlet starts with a summary of the 
proposed enactments of the Bill recently introduced by Sir James 
Graham, and now under the consideration of the Legislature, rela- 
tive to Education. 


That all children under thirteen years of age, employed in factories, shall 
produce every week a certificate of their regular attendance at school 
during the week preceding. That, with certain exceptions, to be noticed 
presently, these certificates shall only be granted by the masters of schools 
constituted according to the provisions of the Act. That schools so consti- 
tuted shall be supported from the poor’s rate, by fees deducted from the 
children’s wages, and by voluntary donations or payments for instruction, 
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aided, under certain conditions, by loans of public money. That the 
management of these schools shall be vested in trustees, the clergyman of 
the parish (or one of the clergymen of the parishes, selected by the bishop, 
if a plurality of parishes be included in the school district) being ex- 
officio trustee, and chairman of the trustees, with a double vote in cases of 
equal division ; the twochurchwardens (or, if there be more churchwardens 
within the district, two selected by the clerical trustee) being also trustees ; 
and four others being chosen. annually by the justices of the peace for the 
district. That the trustees shall have the appointment of the master and 
his paid assistants (subject to the approval of the bishop of the diocese, as 
respects their competency to give religious instruction), and the control and 
direction of the school, its discipline, hours, books, &c., with the exception 
of the specifically religious instruction, which is under the sole authority of 
the clerical trustee. That the masters shall daily read and ‘ teach the holy 
Scriptures” to all the children, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer ; but that any 
child whose parent shall notify that he has a “ religious objection” to the 
Catechism and Liturgy, shall not be punished or molested for not being 
present when they are they taught, but shall ‘‘ at such periods be instructed 
in some other branch of knowledge taught in the school.” That a schoo!- 
inspector, appointed under the Act, shall annually audit the accounts of the 
school, and report on its efficiency (with the exception of the religious in- 
struction) to the committee of council on education. 


Mr. Fox considers these proposed enactments in reference to the 
persons whom they effect, the principles involved in them, and the 
probable balance of good or evil to be produced by their practical 
application. The parents of the children are the persons who first 
present themselves. These, the author argues,.are deprived of the - 
authority. of choice usually exercised by parents. But for what 
reason? It cannot be because factory-children are worked more 
severely than thousands of other children. The selection therefore 
is invidious, and in the present temper of the working classes it is 
injudicious. Besides, the compulsory principle is a new thing to the 
people of this country. If the government is determined to grapple 
with national prejudice, for the sake of a great good, why select the 
poor in the experiment? In Prussia the compulsion is universal. 
But this would be impracticable in England, and it can énly be done 
with the poor, because they are helpless. 

_ But even the compulsion of the Bill is not directly that of educa- 
tion; for a child may attend school for a long time, and yet profit 
little. It is notorious that such is the fact in the case of multitudes 
at the prefent hour ; whereas, similarly to what takes place in Prusia, 
the thing to be ascertained authoritatively should be this,—has the 
child profited by his schooling ?—this being the only question in which 
society has an interest. But Sir James’s Bill compels everything 
about education, but does not compel education étse/f, having all the 
odiousness of the Prussian compulsion, without its impartiality and 
without its security for the actual result, No doubt the Govern. 
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ment inspector must report that the school is “efficiently conducted.” 
But Mr. Fox sets very little value upon this security. 

The children and their interests next claim attention. But a small 
proportion of those in factory districts are connected with the 
Established, Church; but they can only exempt their children from 
attendance on the catechetical and liturgical instruction, by a notifica- 
tion of their desire to the master or trustees, ‘‘ on the ground of 
religious objection.” But who is to decide whether an objection be 
religion? ‘This is not statedin the Bill. The objection of heretical 
and even of nonconforming people may be deemed irreligious instead 
of religious ; so that the system may become, not that of compulsory 
education, but of compulsory proselytism ; while, should the child be 
refused admission, not only is instruction refused, but the means of 
subsistence also; for by the Bill, no factory-master can legally give 
that child employment. ‘Indeed, the dependence of the poor upon 
the clergy in things temporal, is yet more complete than this startling 
fact would indicate. A single trustee may, in the absence of the 
others, refuse the admission of a child, or order his expulsion. 
And at any factory the law is—no school-certificate, no employment. 
Poor families are not to be allowed to earn their bread but by cleri- 
cal sufference.” 

Doubtless, continues Mr. Fox, the notifications ‘on the ground 
of religious objection,” will bear a small proportion to the real 
objections, because parents will be averse to expose themselves by 
committing an act that will be construed by the powerful and 
wealthy to be an offence, who, for the most part, are churchmen, 
and will be in office. Hence will come hypocrisy, which the acute- 
ness of children must soon detect and imitate. But suppose the 
notification made, and the child admitted,—what then ? 


The Bill declares, that ‘‘it shall not be lawful for any person to compel 
‘such child to be present” at the periods of liturgical instruction, ‘‘ nor to 
punish, or otherwise molest, such child for not being present.” Gracious 
words ; but where and what is the definition or the penalty of molestation ? 
The school may be easily made too hot to hold the child, without any tangible 
violation of the law. And is there not plenty of molestation according to 
the law? It is a molestation that his religion is formally proscribed and 
prohibited. The master’s comments or exposition, when he reads the 
Holy Scriptures to all the children every day, may be a molestation. There 
may be plenty of hitting at him, and his parents, and his creed, and his 
scruples, and his sect, which all will perceive, and he will feel. The very 
selection of chapters, were they read without comment, might, by a zealous 
master, be made a molestation. ‘The boy may be pelted with texts; and 
texts pelt as hard as paving-stones. The school-books may be full of mo- 
lestation. Bigotry and intolerance may be evinced in teaching how to spell 
or to count. Elementary works have been, and perhaps still are, used in 
‘national schools,” by which this assertion -is fully sustained. The daily 
division of the school, by the test of conformity, is a molestation. The 
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clerical trustee, or his deputy, comes in like a little deity to judgment ; and 
the young sheep are placed at his right, the juvenile goats sent to the left 
about, and every infant amongst them made to feel, not only the bitterness 
of sectarian separation, but the dignity of conformity, and the degradation 
of dissent. 


What will be the moral of all this? It will manufacture church- 
men’s children into ‘very pert little factory Pharisees.” As they 
pass, will they not be taking a sight spiritually at their forlorn and 
discountenanced associates ? | 

The following, regarding the TEACHERS, is remarkably good :— 


A strong interest attaches to the inquiry, how any legal measure will 
affect the social position, character, and influence of teachers. How to raise 
the educator, both in himself and in public estimation, is the great educa- 
tional problem of the day. The art of teaching the young is much rarer 
than that of instructing adults, or than the faculty of acquiring knowledge. 
Very little of it is frequently possessed by the most learned. The good 
schoolmaster has a lively sympathy with the young; he enters with ease 
into the operations of their minds; he comprehends their difficulties, often 
so very different from our difficulties ; he is at home in their mental world 
—even their sports have enjoyment for him; a child’s heart beats in his 
bosom; his business is no sordid occupation, it is his delight, his mission, 
his reward ; and for this he bears with the thwartings of parental ignorance 
or prejudice, with the privations of most penurious remuneration, and with 
the low rank assigned to his important labours in the regards of society. 

Whenever such persons can be found, they should be made much of. They 
are nature’s good gifts to the world for the improvement of its successive 
generations. Every facility should be afforded for the completion oftheir 
attainments. The statesman, the divine, and all who by science, literature, 
or station, act upon public opinion, should delight to hold them in honour. 
When found and located, they should be trusted in their work. Only by 
results should they be judged. A confidence is due to them which no trus- 
tees can rightly claim, whether lay or clerical. ‘The best school-method is 
ever the best school-master. Children are fashioned by men, and not by 
methods ; not by rules and laws, but by the living spirit of love and wisdom. 


Now, what is the first thing that the Bill does? Why, it subjects 
the teacher to a test-act; for all qualifications go for nothing unless 
he be a ‘*Church-of-Englandist.” By clause 55, every master, and 
also all his ‘‘ paid assistants shall, in all cases, be subject to the 
approval of the bishop of the diocese in which the school is situated, 
as respects the competency of such master and his assistants to give ° 
the religious instruction required by the provisions of this Act.” 
Now, according to this enactment, ‘‘ Dr. Watts, whose logic was 
the text-book at Oxford,” and Milton as well as Locke, would have 
been disqualified even as ushers. For factory-schools the Test-act 
then is re-enacted. 
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Again, the master is put entirely under the control of the trustees, 
in all that relates to the appointment of assistants, admission or 
expulsion of pupils, school-hours, books, &c. The clerical trustee 
has the absolute direction in the religious branch of the education. 
What competent teacher is there who will submit to this? 

Mr. Fox sees objections to the proposed enactments, in that 
they confer upon the Committee of Council, consisting, as it must 
do, of party leaders, changing with every administration, absolute 
power over the entire system. In many factories schools have been 
established by the masters, and have been satisfactorily constituted. 
But should the Bill pass into law, the founder of any of these 
schools cannot, without the sanction of the Committee, certificate 
the children instructed by means of his own beneficence ; and should 
he happen to be a dissenter, his certification is of no avail in the 
case of a child who is a member of the Church of England, unless 
it be taught the catechism and the liturgy; so that in the case of his 
own work-people he has to contend with difficulties and conditions, 
to the obstruction of his good intentions, and in a way too that 
may lead to alienation between him and his operatives. Other exist- 
ing schools will suffer from the compulsory levy to be made under 
the Bill for the establishment contemplated; for the present condi- 
tion of the factory districts is not such as to afford voluntary contri- 
butions for schools which dissenters might wish to support and coun- 
tenance. 


This Bill is not founded on the claim of a people to possess, and the duty 
of a government to provide, a national education. It selects two classes 
from the population—the factory people and the clergy—to subject the one 
to compulsion, and invest the other with authority. It aims “a heavy blow 
and great discouragement’ at all instruction not given in the closest con- 
nexion with Church-of-England theology. And it strikes this blow in the 
districts where the great majority of the parents, and of the present educa- 
tors, are most adverse from Church-of- England theology. In those districts 
it will do much to supersede Dissenting: schools; neither there, nor elsewhere, 
will it commence a National Education. 


Again, and specially with regard to Roman Catholics. 


The Bill denies education entirely to all Roman Catholic factory-children, 
should there not be a Roman Catholic school within two miles of the place 
- of their employment, or should such school not be favourably reported by 
the Government-inspector. And as the refusal of education is the refusal 
of work also, these children have no alternative but that of proselytism or 
beggary. This is compulsive conversion with a vengeance. To the Dis- 
senter’s child, the daily use of the Protestant version of the Scriptures offers 
no stumbling-block ; to the Roman Catholic child it is insuperable. He is 
put under a ban, both mentally and physically, from which he can only be 
relieved by conformity. What is this, if it be not persecution ? 
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Mr. Fox charges the Bill with the sins of omission as well as of 
commission. One of the gravest deficiency is, that no provision is 
contemplated as respects securing qualified and competent teachers ; 
and until this is remedied, all else may go for nothing, or at least for 
any thing but a good purpose. 

But Mr. Fox not only scrutinizes the Bill closely, and blames its 
clauses roundly, but he has something to suggest. He thus expresses 
himself as a prompter :— 


What might be done by a Government wise enough and strong enough to 
disregard the clamour of sectarianism, established or non-established, is 
tolerably plain. Institutions for instructing and maturing teachers, without 
any theological test, might be founded or encouraged. Candidates for the 
office of teaching might be licensed by a competent board, both the extent 
and degree of their qualifications being noted in the licence or diploma. 
The entire population might be taxed for the support of a sufficient number 
of schools for the whole rising generation. These schools might be devoted 
to instruction, elementary at first, but carried as far (within a specified 
time) as the abilities of the teacher and the desires of the parents would 
allow and require. Equal provision might be made for religious instruction, 
according to the several creeds of the parents, with as little offensiveness to 
others as the nature of the case allows. The amounf of taxation might be 
lightened by such portion of the educational endowments as is justly appli- 
cable. The master’s qualifications being secured by his licence or diploma, 
his election might safely be left to the rate-payers, or a committee of them, 
in each locality, however unfit they may be supposed for such a choice with- 
out that limitation. Every sect determined to be exclusive, might be 
allowed to form schools of its own, with pecuniary aid proportioned to the 
number of scholars who were trained efficiently in secular instruction. And 
the practical working of the system might be enforced by stated examina- 
tions ef the children in parishes or districts, thus ascertaining the fact, not 
of attendance merely, but of actual instruction; the parents being, as is now 
proposed, subject to penalties if the children were not educated. In all this, 
no right would be violated, no invidious distinction made, no qualified 
teacher excluded from his vocation, no persecution authorised, and no dissa- 
tisfaction excited, save amongst those who wish to turn schools to account 
for other purposes than those of instruction, and at other people’s expense. 


It is asked, can the evil in Sir James Graham’s Bill be separated 
from the good? Mr. Fox offers the following suggestions as whole- 
some alterations for embodiment, deeming them calculated to do 
something in the way of amendment :— 


First, for the trustees proposed by the Bill, to substitute trustees elected 
by the rate-payers ; and to limit their control over the master, in the teaching 
and management of the school, to the enforcement of regulations sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on Education. 

Secondly, to reserve a certain portion of the school-time for direct 
religious instruction, to be given by such religious teachers as are approved 
by the parents. 
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Thirdly, to allow the privileges of schools constituted under the Act to 
any existing schools which are efficiently conducted, and will allow equal 
opportunities of religious instruction to all the pupils, of whatever denomi- 
nation. 

Fourthly, to make the certificate required by the child’s employer, a cer- 
tificate of attainment, and not of attendance ; the attainment being graduated 
according to the child’s age; e.g. reading fluently in the Gospels, at nine 
years of age; reading and writing at ten; knowledge of the first four rules 
of arithmetic at eleven, &c. 


We have now given the substance, and also a very considerable 
portion of the pamphlet in the shape of extract. We think it will 
not be easy to combat the reasoning and the conclusions which it 
presents; or, as the Bill at present stands, to reconcile its educa- 
tional clauses with the principles of impartial justice and perfect 
religious liberty. At the same time we perceive matter for congratu- 
lation both in the measure and in the temper in which it was received 
by the leaders on both sides of the House of Commons, however 
much there may be to object to in the details. 

[t would be too much to expect in “ practical” England, where 
the term carries so great a charm, that any very comprehensive 
scheme of national education should be speedily introduced and 
carried. But, to use Mr. Fox’s words, “the strong necessity of the 
case, the self-defence of the higher classes, and the manifest peril of 
social order, tend to ripen the public mind rapidly to a sense of what 
is due to humanity, though in its lowliest form.” Accordingly the 
subject of education has forced itself upon the attention of Govern- 
ment. Neither the old, nor any constitution, can much longer be 
safely entrusted to ignorance and immorality. Anything therefore 
that looks in the right direction should be welcomed and encouraged. 
And when, as on the introduction of Sir James Graham’s Bill, we _ 
witness both parties in Parliament disposed to discuss the measure 
with more than ordinary calmness, there are grounds for hoping that 
some of the details may pass into a law. 

Even although we should with some desponding spirits see nothing 
but obstruction to the early settlement of the educational cause in 
the Government measure, by stirring up the slumbering animosities 
to the Church, yet this very excitement, it is probable, will accele- 
rate the question, and guide to a comprehensive and liberal plan, 
which no piece-and-piece legislation could accomplish. It is an 
important point to have all parties now agreeing upon the value of 
secular instruction ; but it will take time, perseverance, and pressure 
to render every sect sensible, whether within or without the pale of 
the Establishment, that religious education should be left free of every 
tramel which the stronger might wish to impose upon the consci- 
entious scruples of the weaker. In the meantime we are not 
inclined to regard the Bill under consideration as a measure to be 
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denounced as incapable of such amendment as would render it a valu- 
able boon and concession. 

It may be true that a Committee of the Privy Council is a body 
to which so much irresponsible and despotic authority as is contem- 
plated should not be accorded; and that the public can have no 
security against the inactivity and mismanagement of such a board. 
On the other hand it ought to be borne in mind that it is a gain to 
have it yielded that education is a thing over which the Government 
does extend its eye. Besides, the Committee will be necessarily 
identified with the Administration for the time being; and the day 
has arrived, that no Ministry can stand that resists or violates the 
public sense, expressed as this can always be through the represen- 
tatives of the people. The Committee too will come to be looked 
to as the board to which all educational questions are to be referred ; 
and in course of time the country may grow familiarized with the 
machinery of the plan so as that it will work effectively. 

The factory children form but a small proportion of the rising 
generation. But then could you safely make the experiment upon 
a much broader scale; and beginning as you must somewhere, was 
there any other section of the nation with which you could more 
hopefully start? Still, while there may be much in the principles of 
the Bill to be gratefully hailed by the friends of national education, 
it is right that a vigilant eye should be directed to its details, and 
especially to prevent it from becoming a legal engine of proselytism. 
Indeed the dissenters, and the liberals in the ranks of the Church, have 
timeously awoke to criticise the proposed enactments, although in 
not a few cases with a heat that threatens to render the work of paci- 
fication and adjustment one of increasing difficulty; whereas little 
good can be looked for unless the subject be treated without passion 
and party rancour. 

It does not augur ill, we think, that Lord John Russell has taken 
the field with a string of resolutions ; it having been the late Whig 
Ministry that took the first step in the direction of a system of 
national education. We copy out these resolutions, that our readers 
may have the better means of judging whether Sir James’s Bill can 
be rendered acceptable to the Dissenting body, and thoroughly safe 
in respect of civil and religious liberty. 


1. That in any Bill for the promotion of education in Great Britain, by 
which a Board shall be authorised to levy, or cause to be levied, parochial 
1ates, for the erection and maintenance of schools, provision ought to be 
made for an adequate representation of the ratepayers of the parish in 
such Board. 

2. That the Chairman of such Board ought to be elected by the Board 
itself. 

3. That the Holy Scriptures in the authorised version should be taught 
in all schools established by any such Board. 
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4. That special provision should be made for cases in which Roman 
Catholic parents may object to.the instruction of their children in the Holy 
Scriptures in such schools. 

5. That no other books of religious instruction should be used in such 
schools, unless with the sanction of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the concurrence of the Committe of Privy Council for 
Education. 

6. That in order to prevent the disqualification of competent school- 
masters on religious grounds, the books of religious instruction other than 
the Holy Bible, introduced into the schools, should be taught apart by the 
clergyman of the parish, or some person appointed by him, to the children 
of parents who belong to the Established Church, or who may be desirous 
that their children should be so instructed. 

7. That all children taught in such schools should have free liberty to 
reso t to any Sunday school, or any place of religious worship which their 
parents may approve. 

8. That any school connected with the National School Society, or the 
British and Foreign School Society, any Protestant Dissenters’ school, and 
any Roman Catholic school which shall be found upon inspection to be 
efficiently conducted, should be entitled by licence from the Privy Council 
to grant certificates of school attendance, for the purpose of employment 
in factories of children and young persons. 

9. That, in the opinion of this House, the Committee of Privy Council 
for Education ought to be furnished with means to enable them to establish 
and maintain a sufficient number of training and model schools in Great 
Britain. 

10. That the said Committee ought likewise to be enabled to grant 
gratuities to deserving schoolmasters, and to afford such aid to schools 
established by voluntary contribution, as may tend to the more complete 
instruction of the people in religious and secular knowledge, while at the 
same time the rights of conscience may be respected. 


Now, we do not see why the most jealous Churchman should be 
alarmed at Lord John’s amendments, or that the Factory Bill might 
not be made to receive them with cordiality, so as to meet the views 
of the friends of religious freedom. Everything for the present, 
however, will be hazarded, we fear, by intemperate demands on both 
sides; and in that case even the small experiment in the manufac- 
turing districts may prove utterly abortive or positively injurious. 
But better is it that the measure should be abandoned altogether, 
and to an indefinite period, than that it should violate the clear 
principles of liberty, or tend to narrow their foundations. 
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Art. XIII. 


|. Judas; a Tragic Mystery. By Diesy P. Srarkey, A.M. 
Longman. 


2, The Banished Lord. A Tragedy in Five Acts. Mitchell. 


Mr. Starkey stands up manfully for sacred poems thrown into that 
shape which he has given to his Judas,—and he also appears to think 
that they will yet supersede the epic and the drama. In this there 
is, it seems to us, a visionary hope rather than any distinct perception 
of tokens to the effect expected, or even of any principle that would 
render sucn a poetical revolution a positive gain. Religious subjects 
do not appear to be destined, in any poetic shape, to constitute a 
large and predominating class of literature ; not that the serious would 
be unpopular, but because of the extreme difficulty of coming up to 
the standard required, or even to the elevation which every one’s 
religious sentiments reach, whenever he retires within himself to hold 
converse with the Deity, or to meditate upon death, judgment, and 
eternity. Above all, the obstacles to success are next to insurmount- 
able when the poet introduces Scriptural personages; not merely 
because they have the character of inspiration, but because the poet 
can hardly step out of, or beyond, the record familiar to us from 
infancy, without doing violence to our knowledge and our sense of 
what is becoming and seasonable. It is difficult also to create a 
thorough sympathy'in the persons who figure in the Bible, so remote 
is the era in which they lived, as well as so feebly perceived the 
nature of the society in which they moved. 

With reference to the “ Tragic Mystery” before us, and espe- 
cially to the representation of Judas, there appears to be more to 
try the genius of the poet than in most of the scriptural characters; 
for baseness attaches with unremoveable weight to his name, and 
how can you allow him the elevation of a tragic hero, if you keep at 
all within the record? To be sure Mr. Starkey does by no means 
confine himself so strictly; but his greatest innovation offends one’s 
feelings as something loathsome, coarse, vulgar, and common-place ; 
for he finds a concubine for the betrayer, whose greed and extrava- 
gance tempt to theft and to selling of innocent blood. Even the 
other principal characters fail to touch our sympathies, and this 
partly from want of individuality and distinctive characteristics of 
humanity. ‘The language they utter has fluency and a sort of sacred 
pomp; but it is rhetorical rather thau poetic, both the speakers and 
the speeches being abstractions. The subordinates, whether of*per- 
sons or sentiments, are better, because they are more accessible and 
linaginable. 

* Judas,” as a dramatic poem, though labouring under all these 
necessary and actual conditions, is a composition of power, and far 
greater than average merit. Mr. Starkey is a scholar, a man of 
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deep thought, and imbrued with a poetic temperament. There is 
boldness in his fancies, and he also possesses a rich font of philosophic 
pensiveness and gentle emotions. He is very successful, we think, 
even when he attempts to delineate Christ, whom he wisely avoids 
introducing personally. The plot too is contrived so as to keep up 
a considerable degree of interest, and many of the incidents are 
happily conceived. The following gives us a description of the 
Saviour, and the miracle of the lame beggar :— 


His eye 
Gleamed with a joy that seemed to scare himself, 
So wild it was and bright, His shrunken limbs 
Strung with new muscle, bore him lightly on, 
He scarce felt whither ; and the pride, fresh-born, 
Which spurned the cripples’s last emolument, 
(For, as he passed, he flung some mites away, ) 
All marked the man: and near his vacant seat 
His bed and crutches lay. This man, call’d Christ,— 
Thou’st seen him ? 

SALATHIEL. 


Never ; but I’ve heard there’s much 
Speaks in his face and mien. 


JACOB. 


Nay, ’tis not that : 
Nor can I rightly answer to my heart, 
What in his presence awes me ; for his look 
Is meek as a meek infant’s, mournful somewhat, 
A smile o’ershadowed. But a nameless power 
Enwyraps his reverend brow, and, like a crown, 
Shines o’er the tresses of his nut-brown hair, 
Which sweeps his shoulders. Once, within the court 
That rounds the Temple, I drew near to him, 
And heard him speak,—a voice, Salathiel, 
On which the ear hangs, drinking sweetness in 
As the bee sucks the flower, yet low and calm, 
And sparing of much words: but when they come, 
There’s more of wisdom for their modesty, 
And weight because they’re few. In converse gentle, 
In teaching patient, awful in reproof, | 
He shakes the heart he hurts not, like tlie roll 
Of distant thunder. 


The next specimen belongs to the “agony” scene: 


For three whole nights he hath not slumbered once : 
I watch him close to minister relief— 

But ’tis in vain. Hearken—when, all forespent, 
Our custom is at eve to cast us down 
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Loose on the earth, the parting blessing given, 
Our sacred master doth not go to rest. 

No—not e’en then, though more o’erspent than all, 
Languid and weak, those fainting limbs do claim 
A respite of repose. The other night 

T heard him groan, and, starting up, beheld 

His wasted figure, dark against the sky, 

Pass out before me. I arose in haste, 

And followed him aloof. Unto the grove 

We haunt for prayer, he dragged his feeble steps, 
And, entering, cast him down. I heard him sob 
And watched the agony of his wrung hands, 

And the clear whiteness of his hallowed brow 
Marbled against the sky. I hid me there, 

An humble watcher of the sacred prayer, 
Thinking to see him gradual faint to sleep, 

The death of sorrow. Never, friend, did close 
All night that anguished eye. Not once were stretched 
Those limbs in rest. Incessant poured the prayer 
In fervent agony from his pale lips. 

My spirits must have failed, but that my eyes 
Were held by fascination on his form, 

Bent in the moonbeam, till I fancied shapes 

Of superhuman loveliness hung round, 

Clustering to catch the accents as they fell, 

And bear them up to heaven. When the morn 
First glimmered in the East, he sighed, and rose, 
And turned him to depart. I drew aside 

To let him pass; but from his eye, thou knowest 
No man can hide; _he fixed it on me, passing, 
And murmuring “ peace,”’ returned the way he came. 


One sample more: it is Satan’s description to Judas of what is 


hell. 


I tell thee what is hell: thy mind—thy mind, 

No more by clouds of prejudice obscured, 

But opened to discern the real truth 

Of all that thou hast never learned before. 

The majesty of virtue, and the rank 

Of Him from whom it flows, the Almighty source 

Of it and happiness-—the power of love— 

The privilege of prayer—the bliss of praise— 

The vastness of creation, and the scope 

Of God’s all-seeing eye, which shines among 

His beings, as the sun upon the flowers, | 
Source of their being and their beauty too ; | 
And by that knowledge doomed itself to know | 
Alone unlighted by the all-gladdening ray. 

-— [ll tell thee what is hell: thy secret soul, 
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Immortal, conscious, vigilant, intense, 
Quivering with life, and impotent to stand 
Inactive in a fervent universe, 

Wherein undying labour is the meed 
Conditioned unto all; and to observe 

That soul, by the still-conscious mind informed, 
Slow drifting on the eternal course of things 
Down that dark stream o’er which the arch of death 
Bends and obliterates the face of God. 

—lI’ll tell thee what is hell: to own, and teach, 
As I do now, great truths, when nought 
Instruction, or confusion, but to add 

Honours to the Omnipotent and write 

With conscious hand the sentence of our crime 
Above the portal of our punishment ; 

And thus be wrung by that tremendous Power 
That bends all being to His sovereign will, 

To swell heaven’s anthem, and repeat His praise 
In deep responses to the Cherubim ; 

And for the hated homage yet be paid 

With deeper bale, as they with brighter bliss. 
—I’ll tell thee what is hell: thy memory, 

Still mountained up with records of the past, 
Heap over heap, all accents, and all forms, 
Telling the tale of joy and innocence, 

And hope, and peace, and love ; recording, too, 
With stern fidelity, the thousand wrongs 
Worked upon weakness and defencelessness : 
‘The blest occasions trifled o’er, or spurned ; 

All that hath been, that ought not to have been, 
That might have been so different, that now 
Cannot but be, irrevocably past! 

—1’ll tell thee what is hell: thy grangrened heart, 
Stripped of its self-worn mask, and spread at last 
Bare in its horrible anatomy 

Before thine own excruciated gaze ! 


The author of ‘ The Banished Lord” declares that “it is not a 
dramatic poem,” but ‘a transcript of life,—a domestic tragedy.” 
He has striven to avoid all merely melodramatic effects, but while 
writing for the stage has endeavoured to give ‘the inner life,—the 
concealed passion that works its way through characterisation, re- 
vealing its intent, and sounding the human heart as it winds along.” 
The intention however has been better than the result, the effort 
greater than the ability to sustain it. The tragedy would not be 
effective, we think, in representation. The story is improbable, at 
least the plot is not consistently worked out, nor by the directest and 
most vigorous march; uncalled-for characters, dull dialogues, and 
feeble or undignified colloquialisms are frequently obtruded. It is a 
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heavy charge against the piece that it occasions no tears,—no great 
distress is felt; we took ha:dly any interest inany one of the charac- 
ters. Some of them talk a great deal, but frequently as few would 
express themselves in similar circumstances. 

Still, with all the blemishes that may mar the Banished Lord, 
obstruct the interest of the reader, or unfit it for the stage, it yet 
contains many beautiful passages, at times evidences of tragical power, 
and not a few bursts of deep-seatéd passion. The author is mani- 
festiy but little experienced asa dramatic writer. At the same time 
there are abundent evidences of talent and powers to produce a 
superior dramatic work, unless indeed, self conceit, of which the pre- 
face affords some tokens, stand between him and that success which 
would attend earnest and hard-trained effort. 

We do not trouble ourselves with going into the story of the piece, 
or outlining the plot. Suffice it to say that the time is that of a 
Douglas and Percy; that the Banished Lord has become unpopular 
at court and keeps to his castle in the North of England; that there 
is a Shylock in the piece, who is as rich as Lord de Mortimer is 
haughty, as mean by birth as the Banished is aristocratic. There is 
large money-lending ; embarrasment on one side, merciless exaction 
on the other. But to embroil matters, and yield the proper amount 
of love and love-crossings, his lordship’s daughter, Agnes, is in love 
with: Charles Galbraith, the wealthy villain’s son; that a private 
marriage is contracted between them ; that Galbraith’s great ambition 
is to have the union brought about with the avowed consent of De 
Mortimer, whose mind is so far unseated from its throne, that he 
raves and acts in maddest fashion. The rest of the story, its wind- 
ings and incidents, must be sought for in the book. 

Having alluded to the author’s inexperience, the indications of 
genius in the piece, and the passages of passion and power, the best 
thing that we can do for him, is to allow a considerable space to 
samples,—it being proper and pleasant on all eccasions to herald 
merit. 

The old but still stalwart lord is in his armoury, and discourseth 
of his swords. | 

Du Mortimer. 


This scouring of old iron more sorts with me 
Than music with the moon. 


ADAM. 
*Tis a sweet sound. 


De Mortimer. 


See, sirrah! That morion stands awry. 
This little armoury is like a nest 
Where Fate hath brooding sat. How many souls 
Those antique pikes have loosened from the earth ! 
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7 ( Takes up an old sword. ) 
My hand’s at home here yet, tho’. Why—yes! 
It was this very Douglas that is dead. 
Faith ! they were well-meant blows ; this deepest one,— 
Ay ! this one ’twas that snapped his sword like glass. 
How like a thing of yesterday it seems ! 
’T was at the pine-hill foot, just as the Percy 
Fell o’er the haunches of his wounded horse, 
The red-haired Mordoch roaring for his cub, 
Madder than boar that gnashes tusks of foam, — 
A thick-skull’d race they were ;—How wast !—No ; 
Yes—yes! it was; 
I had him on his knee, and had upraised 
My sword to pin him down; when this same Douglas, 


Bellowing revenge, rushed in between us 
With his bloody hoof. 


De Mortimer holdeth forth anent ambition. 


It is the climber’s fate : each step’s advance, 
But brings us the reversion of a fall. 
Ambition’s goal is planted in the grave,-— 
And what’s the gain? a mouldy epitaph. 
Ah fools—poor fools! We lie in glory’s dream, 
Mounting th’ Elysium of our golden hope ; ) 
And even when we think to clutch the prize, 
Making ourselves immortally secure,— 
Truth draws aside the curtain and looks in ; 
Creation feigns to muster up a tear, 
And we, like the very puppets of an hour, 
As if in mockery of the former pomp, 
That fawned upon our pinnacles of pride, 
Are thrust off-hand into a gorgeous shroud, 
And couched beside the begyar ;—that’s all the sum 
Of all the thousand pageantries of earth. 
The very serpents that now lick my dust up, 
Will grudge my bones a coffin,—and that’s ambition: 
To be chewed up by Time’s enormous maw, 
And spat out like a morsei of disgust, 
For common worms to—(Shudders.)—Adam ! 


Enter Avam. Des Mortimer gives him the sword. 


ADAM. 


Shall I hang it in the hall, my Lord! beside the old 
French armour ? 


Dr MortiMeEr. 


Why there? 
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ADAM. 


Your favorite sword, my Lord! a noble blade it has been. 


Dr MortTIMER. 


Ay—has been. Wherever England's banner flew, 
That sword was in the van; yet now— 
It is as rusty as a butcher’s knife. 


Charles describes to his-friend Harry his marriage scene with 
Agnes. 


We stood before the shattered altar-stone, 
Her hand on mine; but nothing could I hear. 
Nor nothing saw I, but the lovely face 
That gazed upon the earth : and thus we stood, 
Scarce conscious of the trance that bound us there, 
Until her eyes upturning upon mine, 
With such a dawn of blushing eloquence, 
That our lips drew together, as if to seal 
The extacy we shared ; and then—we parted : 
She, to her home, and I— 


Harry. 


Come, come—shake melancholy off; You've now 
No right to sigh, and grumble at the stars ;— 
You’ve won the game ; she’s yours,—your wedded wife— 
Flesh of your flesh.— 


CHARLES. 


That such a blessing should contain a curse ! 
She is my wife;—should pillow on my heart ; 
Yet, when her angel footsteps would meet mine, 
She must steal forth, like some unhallowed hag 
That wanders out to conjure with the moon. 


Agnes and her friend Ellen have also a talk about the cares of 
matrimony. 


ELLEN. 


Ha, ha, ha! Poor Ag! The cares of matrimony have already shaded 
her brow: her eye kisses the earth, as if in love with a docken root; her 
breath comes in gushes, like the water of a broken-hearted pump; and to 
see her pretty feet tripping out of tune, one would swear that she had been 
taking lessons from a wounded robin. Ha, ha, ha! dear Ag! one may be 
married without imitating Lot’s wife. Well! I will keep thee in counte- 
nance,—here we shall stand like two pillars of sugared salt, with no more 
thoughts of laughter than a pepper-box. 
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AGNES. 


Dear Nell! If laughter were the only sign 
Of the full height of joy, how I would laugh! 
My soul springs in my breast, as if it would | 
Make wing to skyey realms; yet something keeps 
It prisoned here in bondage of delight ; 
Like water-lily floating in a cup 
That all but tides the brim. Methinks the flower 
Aye saddest looks when flies its humming bee ! 
And how should I no drooping aspect wear, 
Who have a husband found, yet lack the words 
That gratulate the ear? 

ELLEN. 

A few hours more, 
And at your feet, upon the daisied plain, 
That husband shall his whispers breathe again. 


AGNES 


Then sorrow like a midnight ghost shall flee, 
And sunshine flood the earth. 


A longer extract than we have yet offered shall be our last. It 
presents, to our thinking, a fine dramatic passage ; poetry, sentiment, 
and passion, being happily blended and adequately sustained. Lady 
de Mortimer and her lord are the dramatis persone, and the scene 
of deep domestic import. 

Lavy. 


No—husband! let me stay? 


De Mortimer. 


To pry into my heart, and rub my sores 
(1’ll have no more of it—madam: No more of it!) 
With your compassion for my enemies. 


Lapy. 
No. Shame onthem. They are the rudest men— 


De MortTIMeER. 


The rudest men ! 
As one would say, ‘It is a foggy day !”’ 
Or name a thing of no material point, 
With unattending ear,—*“ oh, ’tis the saddest thing !”’ 
Madam—guilt’s nothing! Villiany’s a joke! 
Vile deeds are merely garments out of date, 
And he who wears them—‘‘ he’s the rudest man.” 
Good Heavens and earth—he is the rudest man! 
How little know we of a horrid truth, 
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Till tempests hurl the waters from its head ;— 
My very hearth-stone rises with the world 

To pelt me into misery !-~Amen. 

Must I then force you off. (Takes hold of her.) 


Lapy (weeping. ) 
Husband—husband ! 
De MortTimMeEr. 


I am not, Madam, to be smeared with words ; 
And lying looks are not a mesh to him 
Who knows their worth. What's to be done, I'll do: 
I’ll follow hate into its furthest nook : 
Andif there need be blood,—as blood hath flowed 
To cicatrise the wound on honour’s breast, 
And tear false bondage from the turmoiled heart,— 
I wear a dagger, too.—Meantime—to your chamber. 
(He pushes her out, then sinks bewilderedly in a chair.) 
What's that I said?—My wife! hat opens all !—(Rises.) 
My grandsire’s old infirmity of mind ! 
My wasted memory like a parched scroll,— 
Those horrid throbs that creep about my brain,— 
I’m touched with the hereditary taint. 
(Stopping before a portrait. ) 
He has my very features, too! 
Wife! wife! (Calling—walks in agitation.) 
The tree of life has tossed me to the storm ; 
And I hang by its roots.—Wife—wife! (Calling.) 
The baffled heart that struggles with its fear, 
Has harder work apportioned to its task, 
Than ever daunted Hercules. Yet I— 
There have been men who grappling disease, 
Have beat down madness as it staggered by, 
And laughed upon the very brow of death! 
Like them I'll wrench disaster from its aim, 
Thrust woe aside,—Why have I drawn my sword ? 
Madness could never feel so calm,—and yet 
This prowling dizziness that lures me on 
With whispered satisfaction of repose,— 
But let me reason. If I kill myself,— 
A heart immortal is destruction proof ! 
But, granting it were done—if I should kill myself— 
Tis strange that I should like a huckster stand 
And stutter ina doubt! I’ll—let me see— 
That—tut. (Sheaths his sword.) 
The madness lies in thinking myself mad. 


Enter Lapy pE Mortimer. 
De Mortimer (going to her.) 
Let us sitdown. (They sit.) 
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Look at me, wife. What did I say just now? 


Lapy. 
Nothing—nothing. 


De MortiMeER (aside.) 
Her cheek is wet. 
Lapy. 


Ah, me! Pale—pale again. Husband! 
How fixed his eye is! Husband, are you well ? 


Dg Mortimer. 


I cannot recollect what ’twas I said ; 
But ’twas a tune I know that sounded harsh. 


Lapy. 


The instrument we love is never harsh, 
Let sound what tune it will. 


Dr Mortimer. 


Thou best of wives ! 
Forgiveness is a music on thy tongue, 
As native as the honey to the bee. 
You see, I—I am checkered from myself :— 
Tell me what ’twas I said ? 


Lapy. 
You lack repose : 


An o’ertasked strength will bend down iron nerves. 


De Mortimer. 


Oh, if myself alone could suffer all, 
I’d throw surmise to sicken on the sea ; 
But, when I feel that thou, in the same bark, 
Must bear each billow that is heaved at me,— 


Lapy. 


They make me cling the closer to thy side. 
Why do you look at me so steadfastly ? 


De Mortimer. 


My eye turns back to twenty years ago: 
The loveliest lady, where loveliness is rife, 
Rejects a prince’s hand,—-her hand clasps mine, 
Wish lofty hopes to my poor fortune bowed ; 
She leaves the Court with me; gives me such love 
As never yet sprung up by sorrow’s side,— 
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Lapy. 
And had it all repaid. and paid again, 


De Mortimer. 
I can read my whole life in that one smile. 





NOTICES. 


— 


Art. XIV.—Scientific Wanderings.—Fy the Rev. R. Frazer. 


Tue “ Wanderings” are the “ results of observation and experiment; being 
an attempt to illustrate the elements of physics, by an appeal to natural and 
experimental phenomena.”’ The travels, therefore, are fictitious in so far 
as the frame-work is concerned. However, there is no romance in the 
scientific matter of the little volume, the author following natural operations 
in the selection of his examples, instead of artificial experiment; con- 
ceiving that such is the best method in order to create a taste for physics, 
and for furnishing an introduction to this branch of study. Air is the 
subject of the book, and the ascent of the Peak of Tenriffe givesrise at the 
starting to a discourse on the necessity of air to breathing and hearing. Dr. 
Woodbroke and two youths are the voyagers and travellers; and wherever 
they go they find occasion for studying and conversing about air. By means 
of incident and description introduced with probable effect, the book is 
rendered entertaining as well as instructive. Numerous wood-cuts enhance 
the value of the work. 








Art. XV.—The Reminiscences of an Old Traveller throughout different 
parts of Eurape.—By Tuomas Brown, Esq. 4th Edition. 


Turst Reminiscences include ‘ Historical Details of the Russian Empire, 
and anecdotes of the Court,” the present edition being “ greatly enlarged.” 
Mr. Brown has an eye to practical matters, and delights in anecdotes and 
harmless gossip. His style becomes the man, being plain and unaffected. 
Fourth Edition! What more need be said ? 
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Art. XVI.—The Christian contemplated, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
in Argyll Chapel, Bath. By Witttam Jay. 


Tere is not one of the volumes in the “ collected and revised” edition of 


Mr. Jay’s works that does not strike us in several ways. Warm piety, 
practical teaching, enlarged philanthropy, sound knowledge, and a mind 
alive to the sterling in literature, are seen in every page. There is a plain 
force in all that he says, an unaffected simplicity that is often deeply affect- 
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ing, were it but from its affectionateness, that must have greatly contributed 
to his celebrity. There is true dignity too in his thoughts, to which his 
style shapes itself with a Scriptural sort of fitness and kinship. How 
serenely cheerful, how manfully intelligent, how unassumingly paternal, 
how devoutly pure is his wisdom! We should think that a better model 
both as a preacher and a man to all classes, whether learned or unlearned, 
polished or unhewn, can no where be met with either among dissenters or 
in the Establishment. The preface to the present volume is of itself a 
valuable treatise, in which he enters upon the question of pulpit style. 
It touches the heart while it fills the head. 





Art. XVI.—The Emigrant’s Hand-book of Facts. By Samuet Burtrer, 
Esq. 

A coop compilation, the colonies particularly described being Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and the Falkland Islands. There 
is a large map of Canada, and a smaller one of New Zealand and Port 
Nicholson, These maps are laid down with special reference to the emi- 
grant. This little cheap book is quite sufficient for its purpose, which is 
merely to detail facts, leaving it to the intending emigrant to use his own 
discretion in his choice. 





Art. XVII.—A Course of Lectures to Young Men, on Science, Literature, 
and Religion. Second series ; second thousand. 


Tuest Lectures were delivered in Glasgow, by Ministers of various 
denominations. They are ‘able and earnest discourses, exceedingly well 
adapted to the purpose indicated by the title. It is saying much iu their 
behalf, that those which treat of the secular branches are not less rich in 
instruction and suggestion than the discourses that have a more professional 
character, and that fall within the range of the preacher’s weekly ministra- 
tions. 
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